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: 
“Juniof” is a Pillsbury mill—small but complete... an 
experimental mill capable of producing flour in exattly the 
same way as a full-scale commercial mill. By 
Step by step, “Junior” duplicates perfectly . . . and in 
proper sequence . . . all the operations of his giant Pillsbury 
brothers. ‘ 
/ We put “Junior”? to work here in Minneapolis twenty 
/ years ago .. . the first experimental mill of its kind in the 
/ world. And today this small-scale mill is operating to help 
/ _ bakers all over the country. 
i How? Perfecting 80% extraction flour. 
f Well, every year “Junior” makes flour out of thousands 
/ of wheat samples pouring into Pillsbury from wheat sections 
bs throughout the land. Samples of flour furnished by “‘Junior”’ 
/ get the eagle eye of our laboratory and baking technicians. 
/ They’re tested and tested and tested. Some of the samples 
are accepted, many are rejected. Finally, Pillsbury deter- 


/ 
mines the exact blend of wheats that will give the desired 
PI LLS BURY MI LLS, Ane. baking quality to all flours packed under the famous 





Pilisbury’s Springfield,Ill., mill 





: eae : : / Pillsbury label—even the new 80% flour. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. Ps And because this mill so faithfully reproduces the oper- 
a, ations of our regular equipment, its findings are reliable 
/ and unquestioned. 
jf THAT’S WHY WE CAN HELP YOU—FAST! 


i 


eS 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Bntered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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She'll Remember The 


Brand That Isn’t There 


(THANKS TO BEMIS WASHOUT INKS) 


Once a housewife discovers that 
the colorful brand printed on 
your flour bag in Bemis Washout 
_Inks really washes out easily and 
quickly, you can be sure she'll be 
a repeat customer. Because Bemis 
Washout Inks leave no tell-tale 
blemishes, each bag gives her a 
valuable bonus of cloth. 


Since Bemis Washout Inks 
were introduced, hundreds of 


women have written to Bemis to 
tell how much they appreciate 
the ease with which bag cloth 
can be converted to practical 
home use. Many report that not 
even a washboard rubbing is 
necessary to remove all traces 
of ink. 

Give your flour bags the plus 
value of Bemis Washout Inks. 
Ask your Bemis representative. 
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GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Choose Ismerta! 


There are plenty of risks in baking and 
some of them can’t be avoided. But 
there is one risk you can put aside... 
the threat of varying flour quality. 


You’re building the right foundation for 
a quality loaf every day when you buy 
ISMERTA. Bakers faced with today’s 
lean formulas will find it the kind of 
flour that responds readily to formula 
and handling adjustments . . . and keeps 
its baking character unchanged day 
after day. 


ISMERTA is made that way from 

wheat of superior protein quality 

and exceptional baking char- 
acter. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


' 1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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- Bread Sustains E 


By Col. James A. Tobey: 


HE people of Europe have am- 
ple reason to be grateful for their 
daily bread. Throughout World 


War II it was their principal means 


of subsistence. Since the end of the 
war, in May of 1945, bread has lit- 
erally stood between them and star- 
vation. I know, because I was in 
Europe for nearly three years dur- 
ing and after the war. 
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Our first experience with the prob- 
lem of food occurred in Sicily. Dur- 
ing the invasion, which began on July 
10, 1943, and was completed on Aug. 
18, we discovered that all other prob- 
lems were secondary to this one. 
The maintenance of public order, of 
health, of welfare, all depended upon 
a reasonably adequate supply of 
food for the people, with bread play- 
ing the leading role. 


European People 


Breadstuffs always have been the 
chief fare of the rugged and wiry 
Sicilians, comprising at least two 
thirds of the daily diet. Wheat is 
consumed, however, not only as bread 
but as pasta, and particularly in such 
forms as spaghetti, macaroni and 
ravioli. This diet is supplemented 
with the citrus fruits and nuts which 
are native to the island, and with 
fish, olive oil and wine. Not much 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Editor’s Note: The writer of this 
article was director of the depart- 
ment of nutrition of the American 
Institute of Baking from 1937 until 
January, 1943, when. he went on leave 
of absence to enter the sanitary corps 
of the army medical department as 
a lieutenant colonel. Shortly before 
returning to his home in Rye, N. Y., 
Dec. 24, 1945, after 32 months’ over- 
seas service, Col. Tobey. was  pro- 
moted to his present rank. Partici- 
pating in seven combat operations 
(including the invasion of Sicily) 
and serving with the U. S. military 
government in North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, England, France and Germany 
is but part of his impressive war 
record. In the course of his military 
career Col. Tobey was graduated 
from the Eccle de Gouvernement 
Militaire of the French army at 
Paris, served as liaison chief with 
the French military government and 
received three decorations from the 
French Republic. His last assign- 
ment was as deputy military gover- 
nor and chief of the department of the 
interior of Wurttemberg-Baden, an 
area populated by over 3,000,000 Ger- 
mans, from July 8, 1945, until his 
return home. 





meat “is available, and only a few 
vegetables. 

The farmers of Sicily had some 
wheat, but they were reluctant to 
release it. Trucks would be sent 
out to collect the precious grain, but 
would return empty or only partially 
filled. Finally, each truck carried 
one or two members of the plumed 
carabinieri, who were instructed to 
bring back the grain, or the farmer 
himself, with a promise to put him 
in jail. Then more wheat material- 
ized, but never enough for the 6,000,- 
000 inhabitants. 


Supply Hazards 


In some of the six provinces there 
was plenty of wheat, while in others 
there was a deficit. All sorts of dis- 
asters would occur in trying to equal- 
ize the supply. Two ships en route 
along the coast from Agrigento in the 
south to Trapani on the west were 
sunk by mines, with complete loss 
of their valuable cargoes. At one 
time there was barely enough food 
in Sicily for another six weeks. The 
situation was -alleviated, however, by 
frantic trips to headquarters in Al- 
giers, which resulted in a shipment 
from North Africa, and by a provi- 
dential large catch of fish in the 
mine-laden waters. Fishing was: 4 
dangerous trade in those days. 

The mills of Sicily ground exceed- 
ingly small. Most were shut down, 
and only a few were selected to pro- 
duce flour. The same system was 
employed with the bakeries, certain 
ones being selected to prepare bread 
for the people. Before them would 
be long and turbulent bread lines. 
Since pregnant women were given 4 
certain preferential treatment, most 
of the women in line seemed to be 
that way, a not unusual condition in 
Sicily. By judicial investigation, 
however, the carabinieri discovered 
that there were a number of well- 
padded impostors in the line. 

Bread in Sicily was not much like 
that to which we are accustomed in 
this country. The native product 
was black and coarse. When Ameri- 
can white flour arrived, a_ better 
bread was made, but it was of 4 
quality inferior to ours. Since no 
yeast was available, sour dough was 
employed for fermentation, with 4 
quick baking of the mixture of flour, 
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i ~~ BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
>, | = in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 











Mest men have plenty of hindsight. After 


-W mistakes are made, they can usually think of how 
Ps the errors might have been avoided. But foresight 
i ... that’s a different matter. 

ed 

‘ It’s an important point to remember when you 
m are planning new construction or remodeling of mill 
? or elevator facilities. Mistakes are costly and hind- 
re : sight can’t correct them. 

; For 26 years, Jones-Hettelsater engineers have 
: been planning and building for the grain, flour, feed 
: and cereal industries. We are experts in that field. 
7 Our competent counsel will provide the foresight 
; needed to protect you in building efficiently and 


planning wisely. 


3 It takes a heap of experienced planning to at- 
in ° e e 

* tain real plant efficiency. Jones-Hettelsater engineers 
a can give you that kind of help. 


caver 


tes: Risse sie ttiruction Company 


Designers and Builders for Fvlillers and the -American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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water and a little salt. The fermen- 
tation period never exceeded 12 hours, 
and was frequently less, while the 
baking was accomplished in 8 to 15 
minutes. The result was a bread loaf 
weighing about 300 grams, which had 
a thick, hard crust and a _ tough, 
doughy crumb. It staled rapidly and 
its flavor was nothing to rave about. 

Those of us who were interested 
in nutrition among the liberated peo- 
ple of Sicily recommended that yeast 
be obtained .from the mainland for 
bread making, and that, if possible, 
milk solids be added. This proced- 
ure, which would have contributed 
desirable protein and calcium to a 
diet low in these nutrients, was soon 
found to be impossible. At that time, 
bakers in America were having great 
difficulties in obtaining milk solids, 
and none of these products was avail- 
able for use overseas. 


Food Riots in Italy 
On the mainland of Italy the same 


problems were encountered. Bread - 


was the staple food of the people, 
but wheat was difficult to get, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities such as 
Naples and Rome. Food riots broke 
out from time to time, and caused 
much trouble to the occupational 
authorities. SSome of these disturb- 
ances were deftly promoted by agents 
of the Nazis, or when spontaneous 
were helped along by the fifth col- 
umnists. 

The bread situation in England 
during the war was much better than 
on the Continent. The British had 
toyed with the idea of adding thia- 
mine and calcium to all flour, but 
eventually had given up this plan in 
favor of an 85% extraction flour. The 
bread made from this high extrac- 
tion flour was known as National 
Wholemeal Bread. It was light brown 
in color, a little heavy, and decidedly 
monotonous when consumed for a 
long period of time, but it was unde- 
niably nutritious. 


War Bread Tiresonie 


National Wholemeal Bread was 
served to the million or more Ameri- 
can troops who were sojourning in 
England. I ate it for six months 
and undoubtedly benefited from it, 
but it became a little tiresome, and 
I craved ardently for variety. The 
British accepted this bread as a nec- 
essary war measure, but they, too, 
wanted greater variety and no doubt 
will have it in the future. 

Actually, this National Wholemeal 
Bread was not quite as nutritious as 
American white enriched bread made 
with milk solids. It was lower in its 
content of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron, and it was not as easily 
and as readily digested by the normal 
person. 


Enriched bread was unquestionably 
the most noteworthy contribution 
during the war to our national nutri- 
tion program. The American milling 
and baking industries deserve great 
credit for their wholehearted partici- 
pation in this advance. 


In France the bread of the people 
also came from high-extraction flour, 
but it was quite different from the 
British bread. It was different in 
shape and in flavor. The British made 
a bread that resembled ours in shape 
and size, whereas the French loaves 
Were either the long familiar ones or 
else were large round ones shaped 
like a huge doughnut. French bread 
was never wrapped, and it was a 
Common sight to see one or several 

these round loaves draped over 
be handle bars of a bicycle as the 
ene pedalled from the bakery 
0 her home. In Paris, incidentally, 
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there seemed to be more bicycles 
than automobiles on the streets. 


White Bread! 

On one occasion I invited a French 
professor to dine with me at the 
Casual Officers’ Mess in the Place 
Ste. Augustine in Paris. At this huge 
establishment, in a former French 
officers’ club, as many as 5,000 meals 
were served in a day. One of the 
features of the menu was the petit 
pain, or hard rolls, which came fresh 
and crisp from the oven. But my 
friend was not interested in the rolls. 
Instead he reached for the white 
bread and confided to me, with al- 


most a break in his voice, that it was 
the first time he had seen white 
bread for five years. Before he de- 
parted, I managed to slip a couple of 
slices in his pocket, so he could take 
them ae to his English wife, who 
had also been deprived of this pleas- 
ure for many bitter years. 

Food has been relatively scarce in 
France for many months, and bread 
is the mainstay of the diet. The 
French, in fact, are forced to live on 
a diet that is no more abundant than 
that in occupied Germany, and has 
about the same caloric content. Con- 
ditions in Belgium and Holland have 
been, and are, even worse. In 
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Greece, widespread starvation was 
averted only by the shipment of 
American wheat, through the medium 
of the Swedish Red Cross. 

In Germany warehouses in Mann- 
heim and elsewhere are stocked with 
American wheat for the emergency : 
which is bound to come. During the 
first six months of our occupation of 
Germany, which began in March and 
April, 1945, the basic ration of the 
people was only about 1,200 calories 
a day. Heavy workers and certain 


. Classes of persons got more, and the 


basic diet was supplemented by non- 
rationed vegetables and fruits which 
(Continued on page 30.) 

















INTRODUCING 


ACRYLO 


an effective new SPOT FUMIGANT for flour mills 


An outstanding feature of AcryLonis the extreme 
ease and simplicity of application which is 
made possible by the use of a quart-sized bottle 
having quick-reading half-ounce graduations. 
All dosages for the different machines and other 
units are listed on the label. Thus, dosages of 
AcrRYLON are readily determined and applied in 


a matter of seconds. 


“SEs 


Simp.ifizp insect pest control in your mill equipment 


& e a 













ACRYLON 


FUM ANT 


—. 


Dosage easily measured by the 
graduations right on the bottle. 
All dosages for applications to 
machines and other units are 
listed on the label. 










, x ae ; Margy vine? 
is now possible by spot fumigation with ACRYLON, ‘0 Ty fone 


the new and potent flour mill fumigant. Used as a 
supplemental tool to general fumigation, ACRYLON 
is extremely effective in controlling infestation within 
machinery. When properly used at 3 or 4-week inter- 
vals, ACRYLON offers an ideal and economical means 
of keeping infestation at a safe level between general 
fumigation treatments. 

Highly toxic to all mill insects, including flour 
beetles, cadelles, flat grain beetles and Mediterranean 
flour moths, ACRYLON does not affect the baking quali- 
ties of flour, leaves no odor, color, residue or caked 
material in the machines, and is non-inflammable. 


ACRYLON is a novel product in its class. It is 


effective in extremely small dosages; it is packed in 
ready-to-use bottles which are graduated in fluid 
ounces; a dosage table is printed on the label of every 
bottle giving dosages for each type of flour-milling 
machine; and it can be us-d with safety to the operator 
if the reasonable precautions, indicated on the label, 
are observed. 

Order ACRYLON #oday for use in conjunction with 
your regular fumigation program and maintain close 
control over insect infestation in your mill. Order 
from your regular mill supply distributor or write us 
for further information. 


* Trade-mark 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Insecticide Depcrtment 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


30-Z Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. * 628 Dwight Bldg:, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


* 2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Wash. * Azusa, California 
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—ideal bakery flours 1s 











Fine country-run wheats with desirable baking properties 
. . . plus scientific milling technique—thats a combination 
that cannot be surpassed in producing top-notch bakery 
flours. That is what you get in these three brands, milled 
with the sole objective of producing fine bread. You 


can rely on their uniformity and quality at all times. 








ALVA ROLLER 




















MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 






ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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Inventory Cut to 35 Days Possible | 





USDA Editorializes 
Against Unenriched 
White Flour 


The Department of Agriculture, in 
pointing out that the new 80% ex- 
traction flour will be enriched ‘to 
minimum levels required under War 
Food Order No. 1, contrasts the new 
and darker flour with unenriched 
“modern white flour” to the detri- 
ment of the latter, which hasn’t been 
sold for family consumption since 
before the war. j 

A press release stated that the new 
fiour, as milled and before enrich- 
ment, will have a higher content of 
iron, B vitamins, especially thiamine, 
and a better quality protein than the 
unenriched modern white flour. It 
will, however, contain no visible bran, 
department nutritionists pointed out. 

USDA nutritionists said that the 
modern white flour on which Ameri- 
cans depended before the enrichment 
provisions were enacted had lost im- 
portant values in the milling. In 
order to have a fine, white flour with 
good keeping qualities, more of the 
wheat grain was removed, thereby 
taking away seven eighths of the 
thiamine and niacin, three fourths of 
the riboflavin, four fifths of the iron 
as well as some of the calcium, pros- 
phorus and other protein contained 
in the whole wheat grain. 

This process reduced extraction of 
flour from wheat to 72%. Under the 
provisions of WFO No, 144, the new 
bread will represent a total extrac- 
tion of 80%, the department ex- 
plained. 

By co-operating with the adminis- 
tration’s wheat conservation and 
sharing program, Americans will add 
more than 25,000,000 bus of wheat to 
the stocks committed for shipment 


to the hungry people of liberated na- 
tions, the department stated. Flour 
stocks for 1946 will be 3% less than 
we had in 1945, but per capita con- 
sumption for the year will be 3% 
above the prewar figure, department 
experts predicted. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PILLSBURY OFFICES 
Atlanta, Ga. — The southeastern 
regional office, bulk products, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., has moved into new 
and larger offices in 1301-3 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, here. 








USDA PROCEEDING SLOWLY 
ON WFO 144 AMENDMENTS 
Preference Certificates From Mills Light So F ae 


ernment May Make Wheat Available to Mer- 
chandisers for Mill Priority 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





OPA Discusses Subsidy and Price 
Ceilings with Mill Task Group 


Washington, D. C.—Although top 
Office of Price Administration food 
price officials have stated that there 
will be no changes made in flour 
ceilings to reflect the new 80% ex- 
traction flour, OPA grain branch of- 
ficials this week requested the pres- 
ence of a milling industry task com- 
mittee to meet to discuss certain as- 
pects of the subsidy program. 

Members of the industry task group 
are Allan Moore, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; G. S. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Atherton Bean, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Ellis English, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
Thruston B. Morton, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

This industry group was informed 
that it might be necessary to alter 
the conversion factor to reflect the 
changed extraction rate. A new con- 
version factor of 2908 was suggested 
as a substitute for the present 2.35 
conversion factor used. 

The assembly of the task commit- 
tee was in itself surprising, inasmuch 
as this question appeared to have 
been settled finally last week at pol- 
icy levels at the OPA, but more’ sur- 





Talk of Contract Adjustments 
Premature, MNF Officials Say 


The .question of an adjustment in 
the contract price of flour delivered 
after March 1 but sold prior to that 
date is being raised in every section 
of the country, according to officials 
of the Millers National Federation. 
Actually, federation spokesmen say, 
this question ought to be one of the 
last questions coming up rather than 
being among the first. 

“Talk about revision of contract 
prices is certainly premature,” Her- 
man Steen, vice president of the fed- 
eration, states. ‘Millers will first 
have to find out what the cost of 
production will be of the new flour, 
before they can discuss contract. re- 
vision with any intelligence.. Appar- 
ently some members of the: trade 
have jumped to the conclusion that 
because less wheat will be required 
to produce the new flour than -is 
the case with the conventional prod- 
uct there ought to be a price revision, 
but this is certainly not the whole 
Story. The fact is that some millers 
are going to be surprised to find that 


the capacity of their plants will be 
decidedly less than anticipated on 
the new flour, tempering results will 
differ radically from the methods 
now employed, and there will be 
some problems in the tail of the mill. 
There is not one person in the in- 
dustry today who has any exact in- 
formation on production costs of the 
new. flour, but those who have in- 
quired into the matter most: carefully 
are apparently of the opinion that 
production costs may not be much 
different from the cost of making 
standard patent. If more complete 
information bears out this idea, then 
all the talk about revising contract 
prices is not only needless conversa- 
tion but harmful to the business. It 
eannot be stated too-strongly that 
facts. gained from experience will be 
the only sound basis of judging what 
the cost of production will-be and 
what merchandising policy ought. to 
be followed. Until such information 
is: at hand, -speculative discussion 
should be out of bounds.” 





FEED FROM 80% FLOUR 
SEEN AS MILLRUN 
* 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Offal produc- 
tion from the new 80% extraction 
flour probably will come off in the 
form of one product—millrun—Hen- 
ry E. Kuehn, vice president of King 
Midas Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
told a meeting of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Association here this 
week. Segregation of bran, mid- 
dlings and red dog are not practicable 
under the emergency milling require- 
ments, he said, as the bran would be 
cut too fine and some of the heavier 
types of offal will have to be run in- 
to the flour stream to attain 80% 
flour extraction of the wheat berry. 
Production of the flaky type of bran 
now known will not be possible, he 
said. 





prising was the turn the meeting 
took here this week. Another topic 
advanced by the government officials 
was the problem of related wheat 
prices. 
industry committee pointed 
out to the price agency officials that 
the subsidy was only paid on wheat 
ground and that consideration of the 
conversion factor had no bearing on 
the subsidy. Under the 80% extrac- 
tion procedure on the basis of cleaned 
wheat ground, it is seen by industry 
representatives that this provision 
considerably tightens the subsidy 
base. 

Previously United States Depart- 


‘ment of Agriculture spokesmen had 


asserted that there was no need to 
change ceiling prices to reflect any 
changes which might exist under the 
80% extraction rate. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VIRGINIA SENATE PASSES 
DECIMAL PACKAGE BILL 


Richmond, Va.—The Virginia state 
senate has . passed the bill which 
would adopt the decimal weights sys- 
tem for flour packaging. The meas- 
ure, ‘spofiséfed= by Senators Moses; 
Goodwyn"™-and: “Hodges, is patterneds 
aftér thé uniform package bill ‘sup-5 
ported by the Millers National Fed- 
eration. “Ht- will be -sént to the House 
for action of that body. 











Washington, D. C. — Numerous 
recommendations for changes. in 
WFO 144, the wheat order, have 
been undergoing study at the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
where the original urge to amend 
the order immediately has been 
dulled. It was pointed out by. the 
government that it probably was ad- 
visable to proceed slowly in making 
the suggested changes. 

However, certain definite plans are 
under discussion and seem likely to 
be included in forthcoming changes. 
The corporate inventory reporting 
requirement for mills probably will 
remain in the order until there has 
been a shake-down test of its op- 
eration. Admittedly, certain mills 
have genuine hardship conditions in 
reporting on a corporate basis, but 
until. a broad view of the industry 
inventory position has been dis- 
closed it is improbable that the 
USDA will amend the order to cover 
what is suspected to be isolated con- 
ditions. 


May Cut Inventory Limits 

There is also a strong possibility 
that the mill inventory limitations 
will be cut to 35 days as far as phys- 
ical stocks and “to arrive’ wheat 
are concerned. In addition, proce- 
dure for the handling of prefer- 
ence certificates is being worked 
out. Field reports reveal _ that 
in some areas no preference cer- 
tificates have been granted thus 
far. Under the procedure now be- 
ing studied mills would be required 
to submit preference certificates 

(Continued on page 37.) 


British Attempts 
at Discounts 
Refused by Mills 


Offers have been received by mills 
from the British government express- 
ing a willingness to accept the new 
80% extraction flour on unfilled con- 
tracts at a reduction of 15¢ sack be- 
low the contract price. 

Such offers have been refused gen- 

erally by millers, who have replied 
that they would be willing to cancel 
the contracts, since they could not 
be filled with the grade of flour pur- 
chased, or ship the 80%. extraction 
flour on the contracts without any 
price change. 
4 Scattered export sales have been 
made from the gulf at_ceiling «prices 
there for shipment after March 1, 
and the Netherlands government has 
been. buying the new style flour at 
ceilings. 
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Right of Cancellation, Adjustment 
of Prices, Proposed by Distributors 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 


Association of Flour Distributors, at 
a special meeting held here Feb. 21, 
to discuss probable contract changes, 
unanimously approved a proposal to 
revise existing flour contracts with 
millers which would (1) give the dis- 
tributor the right of. cancellation 
after examination of a: trial shipment 
of the new 80% extraction flour; and 
(2) require the millers to price all 
grades of flours—patents, straights 
and clears—at the price of their 
straights on the date of contracts, 
less the difference in the cost of man- 
ufacturing 80% extraction flour and 
straights. 

The two proposals were submitted 
to the group by James R. Affleck, 
Philadelphia, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Distributors, 
who was the principal speaker on the 
program. Mr. Affleck’s proposals 
were contained in a telegram he had 
sent to directors of the national as- 
sociation and several other distribu- 
tors. The text of his telegram was 
as follows: 

“Desiring to obtain a consensus as 
to the policy that should be followed 
on uncompleted flour contracts on 
which mills must furnish 80% extrac- 
tion flour after March 1, I am wir- 
ing directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, asking 
for an expression of opinion. I sug- 
gest the buyer should be allowed the 
following options: 

“(1) Right of cancellation after ex- 
amination of a trial shipment of 80% 
extraction flour, since the seller can- 
not furnish the grade bought. This 
applies particularly to family and 
cake flours. 

(2) Mills should invoice all flours 
—patents, straights and clears,—at 
the price of their straights on the 
date of the contracts, less the differ- 
ence in the cost of manufacturing 
80% extraction and straights. I am 
advised that 80% extraction flour 
will be milled from 15 Ibs less wheat 
per cwt of flour than quantity for- 
merly used.” 

Mr. Affieck said that he hoped that 
if these suggestions are approved by 
the distributors, a conference may 
be arranged between millers and dis- 
tributors for further discussion. 

In describing the recent meeting 
with government officials and_repre- 
sentatives of the milling and baking 
industries, Mr. Affleck said that it 
was obvious that the decision to in- 
crease the extraction rate from 72 
to 80% was reached without consult- 
ing representatives of either industry 
most concerned. He also said. that 
the Department of Agriculture did 
not show any interest or concern 
over existing flour contracts. 

“So far as the flour mills are con- 
cerned,” Mr. Affleck said, “some seem 
to feel that they can sell the 80% 
extraction flour at the old contract 
prices, while other millers believe 
that all contracts will be voided.” 

He also said that there was a dis- 
position by government officials to 
recognize the fact that if the volume 
of flour business declined as a result of 
introduction of 80% flour, some price 
relief by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, permitting increased mark- 
ups, would be necessary. It was Mr. 
Affieck’s opinion that the industry 
would be justified in appealing for 
relief if its volume should decline. 


Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, read a letter he had re- 
ceived from Henry A. Wallace, sec- 
retary of commerce, in which the sec- 
retary declared that the restrictions 
on flour manufacture would be re- 
moved as soon as possible. 

Some distributors at the meeting 
expressed the opinion that millers 
seem inclined to neglect their domes- 
tic. trade in favor of present export 
outlets, and that every effort should 
be made to induce mills to retain 
their present domestic contracts. 

Three sample loaves of bread—one 
made from white flour and two from 
80% extraction flour—were shown by 
Dan Casey of General Mills, Inc. 
While there was not a great deal of 
difference in the appearance of the 
samples, Mr. Casey said that the 
new bread would not be as good as 
the 72% extraction loaf. He said 
that different kinds of wheat prob- 
ably will produce variations in the 
color of the bread. Bread bakers, in 
Mr. Casey’s opinion, will not have a 
great deal of trouble with the new 
flour, but they will have to change 
their fermentation and mixing pro- 
cedures. The loaf, he said, will not 
be as pleasing to the taste as the 
present loaf. Cake bakers, he said, 
will probably have a good deal of 
trouble with the new flour. 


¥ ¥ 
Assurances From Mr. Wallace 


New York, N. Y. — The govern- 
ment’s 80% flour extraction order 
will be rescinded “at the earliest pos- 
sible moment permitted by the emer- 
gency conditions,” Henry A. Wallace, 
secretary of commerce, has assured 
Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. 

Mr. Lang last week sent a tele- 
gram to Mr. Wallace, in which he ex- 
pressed his views on the provisions of 
War Food Order 144. Mr. Wallace’s 
reply, regarded by some as a master- 
piece of political double-talk, follows: 

“T have received your telegram out- 
lining your views on the wheat sit- 
uation. We appreciate your concern 
in this matter, and we shall°do every- 
thing possible to maintain industry’s 
profit position and the highest pos- 





' 


wife disagrees . . with professor 


Wasteful Practice? 


New Orleans, La.—Dr. Ed- 
ward S. Hathaway, professor of 
zoology at Tulane University, 
says discarding flour because it 
has weevils “in moderate num- 
bers” is a wasteful practice. 

“These weevils are just as 
clean, just as nutritive, just as 
wholesome as the very flour it- 
self,” he commented in an offi- 
cial Tulane release. 

“Just this morning,” he con- 
tinued, “my wife opened a sack 
of flour and discovered it con- 
tained the young grubs of wee- 
vils. There is absolutely noth- 
ing wrong with it. I was in 
favor of using it.” 

His wife threw the flour out. 














sible standard of living for the Amer- 
ican people. 

“For the rest of this crop yéar, a 
serious world food emergency is un- 
avoidable. This emergency is so seri- 
ous it demands resort to all possible 
measures for obtaining and transport- 
ing sufficient foodstuffs to supply 
minimum requirements in deficit 
areas, and it cannot be met by means 
of a limited approach affecting only 
particular uses of wheat. It is, how- 
ever, a temporary emergency, since 
much larger crops are expected in 
other parts of the world this year 
than were harvested last year. Even 
with the action now contemplated, we 
may fail to meet our commitments to 
the underfed or starving peoples in 
the months ahead, and this failure 
may seriously handicap our efforts to 
establish co-operative world arrange- 
ments in the interest of future peace. 

“It is in the light of these facts 
that President-Truman decided upon 
the actions directed-in his release of 
Feb. 6. At the earliest possible mo- 
ment permitted by the emergency 
conditions now existing, these meas- 
ures will be rescinded, and it is hoped 
that no serious consequences of a 
more permanent nature need to fol- 
low as a result of interim adjust- 
ments.” 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
WAGE GUARANTEE GRANTED 
Buffalo, N. Y. — Workers in 19 

grain elevators in the city, members 
of Grain Elevator Employees Local 
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1286, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, are guaranteed a weekly 
wage of $52 for 52 weeks in the year, 
under a contract announced Feb. 15 
by Owen J. Kavanagh, president and 
business manager of the union. The 
contract, negotiated jointly with rep- 
resentatives of the elevators, provides 
for an increase of 10c an hour for a 
basic week of 48 hours. All other 
provisions of the previous contract 
remain unchanged, ‘Kavanagh stated. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY STRIKE AVERTED 


Indianapolis, Ind. — A strike of 
200 bakery workers against the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. here, was averted 
when the union voted to accept a 
company offer of 12c an hour wage 
increase, retroactive to Jan. 1. The 
workers also received seniority with 
respect to vacations and promotions. 
The contract will expire in July. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Vi i i E i h t 


Bill Hits Snag 
in Lower House 


Richmond, Va.—The Virginia flour 
enrichment bill went to its virtual 
death in the House Feb. 20, after a 
stormy period in which it finally had 
passed the state Senate despite 
much opposition. It. would have 
placed responsibility for enrichment 
of. flour with vitamins and minerals 
on mills of over 25 bbls capacity. Cer- 
tain nutritionists had strongly advo- 
cated its adoption. Amendments in the 
Senate had exempted from its provi- 
sions small millers and bakers. 














Soft Wheat Millers Express Their 
Opposition to 80% Extraction Order 


Nashville, Tenn.—Members of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation are unanimous in their oppo- 
sition to the 80% flour extraction 
rate ordered by the government in 
War. Food Order 144 issued recent- 
ly. Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
association, was instructed by its 
members to continue to fight “for 
common sense and fair play” in the 
administration of the order. 

The meeting was held before the 
order was published, but the soft 
wheat millers had some pretty defi- 
nite opinions regarding what it should 
contain. The association issued a 
questionnaire to its members who 
were asked to express themselves on 
three questions. Of the 35 members 
who responded, all were opposed to 
long extraction flour; they were about 
evenly divided on the question of 
split grades, 18 being in favor of 
splitting and 17 said they desired one 
grade only if long extraction flour 
was to be ordered by the govern- 
ment; 29 of the members favored a 
flour rationing program in preference 
to the production of 80% extraction 
flour. , 

The association asked the govern- 
ment to guarantee farmers against 
any loss if they disposed of their 
wheat now. Many farmers, it is re- 
ported, are holding their wheat 
against a rumored increase in the 
OPA ceiling price. It was suggested 
also that the government guarantee 
the subsidy to reflect any increase in 
the price of wheat between that pre- 
vailing-at the present, and any in- 
creases prior to July 1. 


Dr. Strowd said that he is assum- 
ing that the instructions to the asso- 
ciation’s officers to oppose the long 
extraction order will not cease with 
the writing of the order. 

Dr. Strowd stated in a special bul- 
letin to the members of his associa- 
tion, under date of Feb. 20, that two 
prominent soft wheat millers had ex- 
pressed a great interest in enlisting 
as many soft wheat millers as pos- 
sible to present the case of that 
branch of the milling industry as a 
hardship case. 

A shorter extraction rate would be 
requested for soft wheat flour than 
for hard wheat. The millers pointed 
out that soft wheat normally yields 
less flour than hard wheat and that 
if soft wheat is milled to 80% extrac- 
tion, the flour will of necessity con- 
tain more of the offal and will be at 
a competitive disadvantage. 

Dr. Strowd polled the directors of 
his association and received six “no” 
votes, three “yes” and one “unde- 
cided” in response to the question of 
whether the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association should join with 
the two independent millers in seek- 
ing a lower extraction rate for soft 
wheat flours. 

The soft wheat millers also en- 
dorsed the recommendations made 
to Congress by a group of citizens in 
Pulaski County, Ark. Those recom- 
mendations asked Congress to curb 
some of the “bureaucratic agencies” 
by limiting their legislative and judi- 
cial powers and to adopt uniform pro- 
cedures in the administration of the 
affairs of their offices. 


- 
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GRANULAR FLOUR RUN 
CONTINUES TO DROP 


December, 1945, Output 102,981 Sacks 
—Six Months’ Total Barely One 
Third of Previous Year 


Continued decline in the produc- 
tion of granular flour in December, 
1945, is revealed in statistics released 
by the Bureau of the Census last 
week. Production in the last month 
of last year dropped to 102,981 sacks, 
as compared with 137,889 in Novem- 
ber and 1,369,527 in December of 
1944, when the war alcohol program 
was still going strong. 

For the first six months of the 
1945-46 crop year, granular flour pro- 
duction totaled 3,474,173 sacks, as 
compared with 9,681,320 in the first 
half of the previous crop year. 

Mills ground 254,044 bus of wheat 
for the December granular output, 
bringing the six months’ usage for 
this purpose up to 8,175,351 bus, as 
compared with 3,230,994 bus in De- 
cember, 1944, and a six-month total 
of 22,718,166 bus. 

Millfeed production from granular 
flour in December amounted to 4,828,- 
845 lbs, making a six months’ total 
of 143,165,597 Ibs, against 55,155,613 
lbs in December, 1944, and a total for 
the first half of the 1944-45 crop 
year of 390,412,524 Ibs. 

Seven mills reported the produc- 
tion of granular flour in December, 
two of which, with a daily capacity 
of 3,184 sacks, produced granular 
flour exclusively. In November, 1945, 
eight mills reported production of 
granular flour. 

GRANULAR FLOUR OUTPUT 

The following table shows the rec- 
ord of granular flour production in 
the United States as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census of the United 
States Department of Commerce by 
months since the program was for- 
mally begun: 


Wheat Granular Mill- 

No. ground flour feed 

Month mills bus sacks tons 

1945— 

December... 7 254,044 102,981 2,414 
November... 8 315,670 137,889 2,583 
October ... 13 500,171 204,436 4,701 
September... 14 736,582 308,129 6,649 
August .... 29 3,200,765 1,370,408 27,660 


July «..... 29 3,168,119 1,350,330 27,576 
June ...... 28 3,580,163 1,531,441 30,360 
May fess. 30 3,437,799 1,487,022 29,054 
APF 3.05565 30 3,609,159 1,544,727 31,460 
March ..... 81 8,876,882 1,637,478 34,546 


February .. 32 3,748,062 1,585,446 33,628 
January .. 32 2,886,408 1,213,293 25,980 








Totals .. .. 29,308,314 12,473,580 256,611 
1944— 
December... 34 3,230,994 1,369,527 27,578 
November.. 31 3,774,889 1,699,148 32,275 
October ... 34 4,282,948 1,805,400 37,006 
September.. 40 4,481,328 1,904,587 38,983 
August - 86 3,715,986 1,695,198 31,492 
Ce ee 32 3,282,072 1,407,460 27,876 
June ...... 35 3,792,534 1,626,261 31,928 
| LEST 33 4,161,080 1,804,183 34,653 
Pp Ree 32 3,697,872 1,595,601 31,646 
March 30 3,662,093 1,576,802 31,793 
February .. 29 3,270,846 1,399,963 28,134 
January . 28 3,852,118 1,402,649 30,547 
Totals . 44,644,159 19,086,779 383,909 
1943— 


December... 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23,165 
November... 25 2,357,267 998,217 21,018 
October ... 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 24,146 
September.. 31 2,988,834 1,250,328 27,053 
August .... 30 3,299,254 1,335,943 32,411 





July ...s0e 37 3,586,496 1,332,363 39,238 
June ...... 45 6,636,532 2,051,461 66,872 
May 2... 3 4,859,106 1,770,293 67,453 
Aprtt i .cs- 40 3,762,109 1,372,650 44,204 
March .... 35 8,866,545 1,419,316 45,037 
February .. 28 2,164,206 790,918 26,458 
January ... 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 

Totals . 39,336,502 15,242,409 426,154 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DECEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 

The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for Dec., 1945, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 











Wheat Wheat 
No. ground flour 
State mills bus 

pdt YT eee 69 8,612,005 3,643,611 
New York ...... 30 §=6.5, 756,435 2,524,854 
Minnesota ...... 43 7,163,201 3,113,951 
Missouri ........ 52 4,606,871 1,974,332 
Texas ..... 30 4 §=©6.3,567,183 1,503,534 
Illinois .... <e. 2ae 2,634,595 1,126,191 
Washington .... 16 2,688,544 1,163,013 
Oklahoma ...... 30 ©2,377,652 1,013,670 
CFR ae 66 1,893,257 804,285 
Oregon ..... > ae 1,345,888 586,208 
Nebraska ... 29 1,458,383 623,233 
California ...... 9 922,032 407,906 
MONEE = hod 6 90 wives 5 9 964,793 405,239 
Tennessee ...... 54 829,593 334,465 
Kentucky ....... 67 796,194 332,748 
po” rete ean 44 734,012 302,050 
Michigan ....... 38 799,577 337,568 
North Dakota .. 8 759,589 323,291 
Colorado ........ 18 864,160 374,324 
Montana ....... 16 738,156 317,331 
2 Se ae 23 641,053 283,697 
Virginia ........ 89 659,318 231,348 
Wisconsin ...... 7 400,714 174,854 
North Carolina . 43 253,586 104,501 
WORMO OU eet ws o's 15 387,744 169,728 
Pennsylvania ... 112 434,345 181,314 
Maryland ...... 23 286,760 120,847 
Georgia ........ 9 93,592 39,664 
South Carolina . 11 39,257 16,002 
West Virginia .. 11 66,666 _ 27,680 
Other states* ... 32 398,920 170,312 
yo ee ae 1,052 62,974,075 22,731,751 


*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 4; 
Delaware, 8; District of Columbia, 1; Louisi- 
ana, 1; Mississippi, 1; New Hampshire, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 4; South Da- 
kota, 4, and Wyoming, 4. 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. These returns include 
only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 


annually. 


For December, 1945, 931 companies report 1,052 mills, of which 79 with daily capacity 
of 29,045 sacks, were idle. Of the 1,052 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,000 accounted for 92.6% of. the total wheat 
flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. In addition, 7 of these mills consumed 
254,044 bus of wheat in the production of 102,981 sacks of granular flour and 4,828,845 


lbs of offal. 
Lbs Pet. of 
wheat total 
c——— Production—_——_,_ Daily wheat per capac- 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 
1945— porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour erated 
December ......... 1,052 52,974,075 22,731,751 925,108,755 1,157,728 139.8 78.5 
November ........ 1,046 62,402,665 22,487,616 914,928,111 1,166,120 139.8 717.8 
OctodOP wicciiveeee 1,039 67,751,854 24,805,487 1,003,713,092 1,156,294 139.7 79.5 
September ........ 1,036 61,885,131 22,212,225 906,106,353 1,156,461 140.2 80.0 
AUSUEE irene toe 1,034 654,469,964 23,204,530 957,240,751 1,153,178 140.8 74.6 
July skews dhavewect 1,034 652,281,396 22,246,951 924,647,894 1,152,041 141:0 17.2 
TUNG ‘Sanbash caniecs 1,032 63,434,569 22,849,684 942,823,189 1,154,438 140.3 76.1 
MAY cOLeeis ei eries 1,031 64,540,859 23,375,884 954,507,495 1,150,585 140.0. 78.1 
April ican gheenscas 1,030 50,627,019 21,701,725 886,298,677 1,153,274 140.0 75.3 
M Ret LE ee 1,024 61,284,237 22,052,662 893,833,619 1,150,736 139.5 71.0 
February ......... 1,024 46,892,608 20,137,582 815,806,585 1,149,832 139.7 76.1 
JanuaeP Ags aay os Ps 1,024 61,287,310 21,997,511 894,085,489 1,147,837 139.9 73.7 

1944— 
December ........ 1,020 46,485,337 19,975,952 807,182,676 1,145,494 139.6 69,8 
November ........ 1,015 48,010,744 20,680,566 828,572,820 1,142,782 139.3 72.4 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt . 

- ~ Pet. 
Lbsof Lbs of--of ca- 
7-——Production—, Dally wheat wheat... offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- persack per sack: -oper- 
December— ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity sacks of flour of flour. - ated 
1968656 Sina 50,133,146 21,533,916 873,676,165 1,049,329 139.7 40.8" 82.1 
ISSO Siw va 45,368,229 19,603,453 787,127,711 1,043,837 139.6 40.4 74.7 
ts eee eee 48,551,074 20,950,397 835,773,316 1,041,800 139.0 39.9 77.3 
LER Sea shox 44,970,164 19,438,598 769,346,854 1,016,711 138.8 39.6 73.5 
DS) Pee es 40,600,222 17,438,702 699,980,895 1,007,422 139.7 40.0 66.6 


= tThe “identical” mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu- 
rie for each year since 1941. As the production by these mills accounted for 94.7% of 
Fi 22,731,751 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,052 mills 
aa December, 1945, the annual comparisons are fully significant. During December, 35 of 
ese mills, with a daily capacity of 14,559 sacks, were idle. Since Jan. 1, 1945, three 
mills have been dismantled, 14 out of business and six destroyed by firé’ , 
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DECEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
22,731,751 SACKS, CENSUS SAYS 


Outturn Above November, Below Peak—Mills Operate 
at 78.5%, Grind 52,974,075 Bus Wheat—Six- 
Month Total Well Above 1944 / 


Production of regular flour in De- 
cember, 1945, increased slightly over 
the November grind, but remained 
well under the all-time monthly out- 
put established in October of that 
year. The December outturn amount- 
ed to 22,731,751 sacks, as compared 
with 22;487,616 in November, and the 
October high of 24,805,487 sacks. In 
December, 1944, the output totaled 
19,975,952 sacks. These figures are 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

For the first six months of the 
1945-46 crop year, regular flour out- 
put totaled 137,688,560 sacks, which 
is over 17,000,000 sacks above the 
corresponding six-month period of the 
previous crop year. 

Mills operated at 78.5% of capac- 


ity in producing regular flour during” 


December, as compared with 77.8% 
in November and 69.8% in December, 
1944. For the first half of the crop 
year, the average rate of grind on 
regular flour was 77.9%, against 
68.8% in the first half of the 1944- 
45 crop year. In December, 1944, 
mills were turning out more granu- 
lar flour than they did last Decem- 
ber, so that their total rate of grind 
in that month was at 74.5%. 

The December, 1945, wheat grind 
totaled 52,974,075 bus in the produc- 
tion of regular flour, bringing the to- 
tal for the first six months of the 
crop year up to 321,755,085 bus. This 
compares with 46,485,337 bus ground 
in December, 1944, and the six-month 
total for that year of 279,396,257 bus. 
If the rate of wheat usage is main- 
tained for the remaining half of the 
current crop year, a total of around 
650,000,000 bus will have been used 
in regular flour production. 

Total wheat usage for both regu- 
lar and granular flour production in 
the July-December period of 1945 
amounted to 329,930,436 bus, against 
a total usage in the first half of the 
previous crop year of 302,114,423 bus. 
While the granular flour output has 
dropped almost to the vanishing point 
in recent months, the increase in 
regular flour consumption is more 
than offsetting the decrease. 

The average weight of wheat per 
sack of regular flour in December 
was 139.8 lbs, the same as in No- 
vember, and compares with 139.6 in 
December the preceding year. For 
the first six months of the crop year, 
the average was 140.2 lbs, or 1 Ib 
more than the average of 139.2 in 
the first half of the 1944-45 crop 
year. 

Millfeed production per sack- of 
regular flour was. 40.7 Ibs, the same 
as in November, and compared: with 
40.4 Ibs.-in December, 1944. The 
average’ for: the first six months of 
cthe -current crop year was 40.9, -as 
-compared -with 39:9 in the corre- 
sponding half of the previous crop 
-year.. Total millfeed production from 
regular flour in December, 1945, was 
‘925,108,755 - lbs; --bringing the - six- 
month total up to 5,631,744,956 Ibs, 
against 807,182,676 in December, 1944, 
and a six-month total that year of 
4,804,853,803 Ibs. 

Kansas flour production in Decem- 
ber was 3,643,611 sacks, or 16% of 
the nation’s total. Minnesota was 


next with 3,113,951 sacks, or 13.7%, 
and New York was third with 2,524,- ~ 
854 sacks, or 11.1%. Other leading 
states were Missouri with 8.7%, Tex- 
as with 6.6%, Illinois with 5%, Wash- 
ington with 5.1% and Oklahoma with 
4.5%. 

The census report for December 
was compiled from reports received 
from 931 firms, operating 1,052 mills, 
against 925 firms operating 1,046 
mills in November. Of the Decem- 
ber mills reporting seven reported 
the production of granular flour. Two 
of the latter, with a daily capacity 
of 3,184 sacks, produced granular 
flour exclusively. 

During December, there were 79 
mills, with a daily capacity of 29,045 
sacks, which were idle. This com- 
pares with 69 mills idle in Novem- 
ber, representing a daily capacity of 
28,491 sacks. Since Jan. 1, 1945, 
three mills have been reported as dis- 
mantled, 14 as out of business and 
six destroyed by fire. The total ca- 
pacity of these 23 mills was given 
as 10,096 sacks. 
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DECEMBER RYE FLOUR 
RUN SHOWS 8.6% GAIN 


—<>— 
Census Bureau Reports Outturn of 
262,542 Sacks, Requiring 619,973 
Bus of Grain 








Rye flour production in December, 
1945, increased 8.6% over November, 
the Bureau of the Census reports. A 
total of 285,109 sacks was produced 
in the last month of 1945, as com- 
pared with 262,542 sacks in Novem- 
ber, 260,637 in October and 264,413 
in September. Rye flour production 
statistics were started in July, 1945, 
and no comparisons for previous years 
are available. 

The December report of the census 
bureau was based on reports from 22 
mills, two less than reported in No- 
vember. These mills used 619,973 
bus of rye for the December grind, 
against 577,295 bus in November. 

Offal produced on the December 
rye flour grind amounted to 6,064,048 
lbs, as compared with 5,557,134 Ibs 
in November, an increase of 9.1%. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the’ produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of 
the United States Department of Com- 


merce: ‘ 

Grain Flour Offal 
Month No. ground, output, produced, 
1945— + #£mills bus sacks tons 
December 22 619,973 285,109 3,032 
November 24 577,295 262,542 2,779 
October . 23 581,332 260,637 2,857 
Sept. ... 24 598,060 264,413 2,978 
August .. 24 741,917 336,196 3,412 
July .... 23 658,912 297,253 3,091 
June .... 35 654,068 297,655 3,215 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW NAUGHTIN ASSOCIATE 


Jack Craven, who recently sold his 
bakery in Denver, Colo., formerly 
associated with Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
Neb.; and the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. has joined T. F. 
Naughtin Co., Omaha, as its rep- 
resentative in western Nebraska and 
South Dakota, Wyoming and north- 
ern Colorado, it was announced re- 
cently by A. A. Cavey, Naughtin 
sales manager, 
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Grain Stocks Drop 
Below 1945 in Chief 
Exporting Countries 


Washington, D. C.—Supplies of all 
grains in the principal exporting 
countries on Jan. 1 were about 15% 
smaller than at the beginning of 
1945, with wheat stocks about 25% 
smaller, according to a U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture report pre- 
pared by the office of foreign agri- 
cultural relations. Reduced supplies 
reflect increased exports in the north- 
ern hemisphere and two successive 
below-average crops in southern 
hemisphere countries. 

Total wheat supplies in the four 
countries (United States, Canada, 
Argentina and _ Australia) were 
placed at 1,392,000,000 bus compared 
with 1,868,000,000 bus on Jan. 1, 
1945, and 2,206,000,000 bus at the be- 
ginning of 1944. The current Jan. 1 
stocks are the smallest since 1940. 
The exportable surplus, estimated at 
475,000,000 to 500,000,000 bus, from 
these supplies is much smaller than 
the estimated world import require- 
ments. 

Total supplies of rye in the four 
countries are placed at 33,000,000 bus 
compared with 48,000,000 bus last 
year and 74,000,000 bus at the be- 
ginning of 1944. Some surplus for 
export is expected to be available 
in Argentina, but little or none in 
the three other countries. Deficits 
in the normally large rye consuming 
countries of Europe make import re- 
quirements for the current season 
much larger than usual. 

The Jan. 1, 1946, barley supplies 
are placed at 352,000,000 bus, against 
394,000,000 bus a year ago and 442,- 
000,000 bus at the beginning of 1944. 
The largest reduction was in Canada 
where stocks are about 30% under 
those of a year ago. Some increase 
in supplies this year is indicated for 
both Argentina and Australia as a 
result of larger crops in those coun- 
tries. 

The Jan. 1 supply of oats, in con- 
trast with those of wheat, rye and 
barley, is significantly larger than 
during the past two years, total sup- 
plies in the four countries being esti- 
mated at 1,462,000,000 bus compared 
with 1,314,000,000 bus last year and 
1,271,000,000 bus at the beginning of 
1944. Reductions are reported for 
both Canada and Argentina, but the 
very large supplies in the United 
States more than compensate for the 
smaller supplies in those two coun- 
tries. Only limited quantities, how- 
ever, appear available for export as 
most oats remain on farms for feed. 

Corn stocks in the four countries 
at the beginning: of 1946 are esti- 
mated at 2,011,000,000 bus, compared 
with 2,331,000,000 bus a year earlier 
and 2,046,000,000 bus on Jan. 1, 1944. 
The principal reduction was in the 
United States, though a sizeable de- 
crease is estimated also for Argen- 

‘tina. Only a very small export sur- 
plus will be available in Argentina 
until the new crop is harvested in 
April. Present prospects are for a 
crop of about 200,000,000 bus in that 
country. A crop of that size, even 
though it would be considerably be- 
low average, should make possible a 
Tesumption of an active export move- 
of 5 _——T "BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LirFe———~ 

- LOUISVILLE BAKERS ELECT 

Louisville, Ky.—August Klein has 
been elected president of the Louis- 


ville Master Bakers Association. 
Other officers named are D. C. Dug- 
gins, vice president; Bernard Bowling 
of Plehn’s Bakery, secretary; Otto 
W. Lehman, Joseph Heitzmann, Jr., 
sergeant-at-arms. Charles F. Pfef- 
fer, veteran secretary of the associa- 
tion who had served for 17 years, de- 
clined re-election. 
BREAD |S THE STAFF OF Lire-———— 
KROGER BAKING INCOME 
The Kroger Grocery: & Baking Co. 
and subsidiaries, for the 52 weeks 
ended Dec. 29, reported sales of $457,- 
332,640, compared with $448,381,416 
a year ago. Net income amounts to 
$5,643,418 against figures of $5,144,- 





399 in the comparable period a year 


earlier. 
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Canadian Cabinet 
Not Yet Decided 
on Course to Take 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian gov- 
ernment has not yet issued an official 
announcement of its intentions to in- 
crease the wheat flour extraction 
rate to 80%, following the example 
set by the government of the United 
States. 

Cabinet sessions held to discuss 
means of increasing wheat and flour 
shipments overseas revealed the fact 
that transportation facilities to move 
grain into overseas positions, rather 
than any other single factor, are the 
bottleneck in this country. 

Canada has approximately 140,000,- 
000 bus of wheat billed to move over- 
seas in the six months’ period Feb. 
1 to July 31. If any additional car- 
rying capacity could be made avail- 
able, this rate of shipment would be 
increased, even at the sacrifice of 
part of the estimated carry-over of 
70,000,000 bus. 

Some factions in the industry here 
argue that, because of Canada’s con- 
tracts for export of large quantities 
of meat, bacon, poultry and dairy 
products, it could ill afford to in- 
crease the flour extraction rate to 
80%. That increase would mean 
about a 20% reduction in the already 
short supply of millfeeds, it is ar- 
gued. The opponents of the increased 
extraction rate say that it probably 
is just as important to keep up the 
flow of these foodstuffs as of cereal 
products. 

Those arguments, in all probabil- 
ity, have been presented to the cabi- 
net. There is no indication here of 
what action that government group 
is most likely to take and the an- 
nouncement is being awaited daily. 
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Canadian Miller 
Criticizes U. S. 
Wheat Order 


Toronto, Ont.—C. E. Soward, vice 
president of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., addressing the 
Rotary Club of Toronto recently, said 
that maintenance of present. stand- 
ards of flour and reduction in home 
consumption will bring better results 
in aiding the European countries than 
the method resorted ‘to in the Unit- 
ed States to save wheat. 

Mr. Soward advocated a. publicity 
campaign to eliminate food wastage 
in Canada.. Increasing the flour ex- 
traction from<wheat, which. is caus- 
ing darker bread fo be manufactured 
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in the United States, saves wheat, 
but it also deereases the quantity of 
millfeed for livestock, he stated. 
Canada is. committed -to export 
bacon, meat and dairy products and 
if shipment of these essential food- 
stuffs is to be maintained, it is neces- 
sary to avoid interrupting the huge 
supply of millfeed obtained by Cana- 
dian farmers’ from the production of 
white flour,,Mr. Soward declared. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF oF LIFE: 


SPREADING OF TAYSTEE 
DETROIT STRIKE LOOMS 


Detroit, Mich.— Because negotia- 
tions between management of the 
Taystee Bread Co. and 90 drivers of 
the local AFL drivers’ union have 
failed, it was feared Feb. 25 that the 
strike against two of the firm’s bak- 
ery plants would spread in a sym- 
pathy wave among drivers employed 
by 65 other bakeries of the city. Ne- 
gotiations between union officials and 
other bakeries. are under way. Tays- 
tee offered a $2 weekly raise against 
a $5 demand by the union. 
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J. R. MADDEN TAKES OVER 
MILLING GROUP POSITION 


Minneapolis, Minn.—James R. Mad- 
den, who was manager of the La 
Crosse-Winona Joint Traffic Bureau 
for many years, has taken over his 
new duties as secretary of the South- 
ern Minnesota Mills, with offices at 
Minneapolis. He succeeds Martin F. 
Smith who has been named manager 
of the Flour Millers Export Associa- 
tion and flour co-ordinator for the 
milling industry, with headquarters 
in. Washington, D. C. 
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Specialty Flours 
to Be Casualties 
of 80% Order 


Prepared cake flours, and biscuit 
and pancake mixes apparently will 
be casualties of War Food Order 144 
which specifies that flour mills shall 
not produce “any flour which consists 
of less than 80% by weight of the 
cleaned wheat” from which such flour 
is produced. 

Cake flours usually are very short 
patents milled from low protein soft 
wheat. Both General Mills, Inc., and 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have announced 
that as soon as present inventories 
are exhausted, their nationally ad- 
vertised cake flours will be off the 
grocery shelves. Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, said that 
his company’s biscuit mixes also 
would be discontinued for the dura- 
tion of the high extraction order. 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., said, however, 
that he was unable to say yet wheth- 
er the government order would force 
a halt in the manufacture of biscuit 
and pancake mixes pending further 
study and interpretation of the di- 
rective. 

Meanwhile, both companies an- 
nounced the names of the new family 
flour’ which they said will replace 
their long-advertised brands. The 
Pillsbury flour will be branded “Pills- 
bury’s Wheat Emergency Enriched 
Flour’ and General Mills has chosen 
“All-America Enriched Flour” as its 
brand name for the emergency grade. 





Outside Preference Orders Show 
Up in Spring Wheat CCC Region 


A fairly liberal volume of requests 
from mills for preference orders un- 
der WFO 144 has been received by 


the Minneapolis office of the Com-. 


modity Credit Corp. but the num- 
ber so far approved has not been 
large, officials of the agency report. 
Quite a few of the _ requests 
have had to:‘be returned ‘to the ap-. 
plicants because of improper or in- 
complete execution. 

Under the terms of the wheat or- 
der, mills having less than 21 days’ 
grinding supply of wheat are eligible 
to apply for. preference orders 
through the CCC which, upon ap- 
proval, may be served upon the mills’ 
suppliers for an amount of wheat 
which will bring their supply, up to 
a 30-day grind. The applications for 
preference orders must be filed with 
the CCC office having jurisdiction 
over the area.in which the applicant 
is located. 

Some of the requests turned down 
at Minneapolis came from other CCC 
regions, namely the Southwest and 
the Northeast, without prior approv- 
al from the appropriate CCC director. 

Spring wheat millers have ex- 
pressed apprehension over. possible 
siphoning of wheat from the North- 
west by mills in areas of ‘smaller 
‘supply. Although the number of out- 
side preference orders showing up in 
the spring wheat states so far is not 
alarming, it is admitted by CCC of- 
ficials that several such requests 
have been received from other re- 
gions. .; } 

The feed shortage in‘ the North- 
eastern states has exhausted reserve 


stocks of wheat in the hands of feed 
mills and started them on a search 
for their permissible 30-day stocks 
under WFO 144, Just what can be 
done to prevent wheat from moving 
from one region into another when 
the applicant has a properly approved 
preference order is not known. It 


‘is not.even known whether such 


movement will attain alarming pro- 
portions, but the matter has been 
called to the attention of Washing- 
ton officials by an industry advis- 
ory committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the spring wheat mill- 
ing, feed and grain industries. 

Indiscriminate shifting of visible 
wheat supplies from one area to an- 
other would only serve to further 
complicate, the serious supply situa- 
tion and further add to the confu- 
sion of obtaining wheat under WFO 
144, it is said, without adding to the 
over-all supply. 
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FUTURES MARGIN CHANGES 
SET BY CHICAGO BOARD 


Chicago, Ill—Chicago Board of 
Trade directors have ordered some 
changes in the margin requirements 
on grain futures trade. Effective 
Feb. 20, 1946, initial margins on fu- 
tures transactions in wheat, barley, 
corn and oats were set at 10c bu, 25c 
on soybeans and 35c on rye. Such 
margins must be maintained on the 
following bases: oats 8c bu, wheat, 
barley and corn 10c, soybeans 16c, 
and rye 25c. 
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Flour Export License Order Delayed 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





DATE EXTENDED TO MARCH 2: 


McARTHUR ASKS MORE TIME 


Letter of Instruction Answers Questions on Procedure 
Omitted in Premature Order Issued by 
Department of Commerce 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Although mill- 
ing industry export Officials ex- 
plained the importance in timing the 
issuance of flour export license con- 
trols to provide an allowance for 
shipments in transit to ports, the 
Department of Commerce ignored 
these recommendations last week 
when it issued a formal order re- 
quiring export licenses for flour slat- 
ed to take effect Feb. 18. 

The Department of Commerce or- 
der, published in the Federal Register 
Feb. 19, to become effective Feb. 18, 
amazed the entire flour exporting in- 
dustry, inasmuch as it provided no 
methods of procedure to obtain li- 
censes, and left many other ques- 
tions unanswered. 

This effective date was protested 
by the industry’s export representa- 
tive here on the grounds that no in- 
structions to the exporters were 
available and that transit stocks 
would be caught without warning 
and subject to demurrage charges 
unwittingly. Upon receipt of this 
protest, the effective date was de- 
layed until March 2, but this short 
respite is not seen as adequate and 
a further delay will be asked. 

William T, McArthur of the Flour 
Millers Export Association, has 
worked out detailed instructions for 
flour exporters and has been author- 
ized by the Department of Commerce 
to issue these instructions in lieu 
of any official statement. Accord- 
ing to Mr. McArthur the export pro- 
cedure involves the issuance of blan- 
ket licenses per country each month 
by the Department of Commerce 
upon application and shipments will 
be made against such licenses 
granted. 

The text of Mr. McArthur’s let- 
ter of instructions follows: 

“All mills should immediately file 
applications for export licenses cov- 
ering all countries except Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Canal Zone, 
Hawaiian Islands and Alaska. Use 
FEA or Department of Commerce 
Form 419 and also the postcard 
Form 116. Form 419 is now made 
up in quintuplicate sets. Use only 
the first three copies, sending the 
first two to the Office of Internation- 
al Trade Operations, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

‘I have worked out a blanket li- 
cense arrangement. Under Question 
t (b) show the number of long tons 
desired. Under (e) show wheat flour 
1073, 1074 or 1090 as the case may 

- Disregard (f) but show in caps 
across the face of the form ‘prices 
are within OPA regulations.’ 

You need hot answer Questions 7 
(8), 8 or 9, 

On the reverse side of the form 


starting with the second copy, you. 


need not answer Questions 13, 14 


(b), 15 both (a) and = (b), 16, 17 
or 18. 

“You must answer Question 10 and 
all you need say in Question 14 (a) 
is ‘food.’ 

“Questions 11 and 12 are ‘if’ ques- 
tions and you must answer them if 


- they fit. 


“You must show on your export 
declaration the export license num- 
ber. This will permit shipments to 
clear customs. 

“Licenses will be good for 60 days. 
You must make a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce showing dis- 
position of the license after you have 
completed: shipment or it has ex- 
pired. 

“On applications covering Brazil, 
you must show under Question 7 the 
number of long tons desired by ports 
of destination. This is the only coun- 
try on which this need be done. 

“The authority for the use of blan- 
ket licenses is carried in Section 2, 
page 49; of Comprehensive Export 
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Schedule No. 19. Paragraph 1 of 
Sub-section b of Section 2 on page 
51 now reads, ‘All commodities iden- 
tified as’ foodstuffs’ and this is be- 
ing amended to read ‘all commodi- 
ties identified as foodstuffs except 
wheat flour,, semolina and farina.’ 
This is the only change necessary to 
authorize the use of blanket licenses 
on flour. 

“The procedure for exporters will 
be the same as for the mills. All 
mills should so inform the export- 
ers that buy from them. 

“On sales made direct to foreign 
government purchasing commissions, 
licenses must be secured by the com- 
missions and not by the mills. 

“Licenses will not be required for 
military or government purchases, 
namely, PMA for the account of 


“Licenses also are required for 
semolina and farina. However, I 
have said nothing about these com- 
modities because I am told that there 
will be no quotas covering them. If 
anyone has orders on hand to ex- 
port, we should be notified immedi- 
ately and given the particulars. 

“A simplified Form 419, using only 
one side and eliminating the ques- 


- tions that I have eliminated above 


will be issued around March 1. You 
will be notified as soon as supplies 
are in the hands of the district com- 
merce offices. 

“No licenses will be issued before 


Monday, March 4. Licenses should 
be in your hands before March 7 
or 8. I have demanded a further 
extension of the effective date, now 
March 2, in order to permit traffic 
to flow uninterrupted. I do not ex- 
pect an answer until late this week. 
You will be advised immediately of 
any changes. Yours very truly, Wm. 
T. McArthur.” 
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Support Price For 
1946 Soybean Crop 
Unchanged at $2.04 


Washington, D. C—-The USDA an- 
nounced this week that because of 
the tight situation on protein meals 
and edible and industrial oils, the 
1946 grower support price on soy- 
beans will be the same as for 1945. 
This action is being taken to assist 
farmers in meeting the 1946 goals for 
this crop. 

Base support price for the 1946 
crop green and yellow soybeans, 
grading U. S. No. 2, will be $2.04 bu. 
The same differentials specified un- 
der the 1945 program will be made 
for other colors of beans and for va- 
riations in quality. The method of 
supporting prices to producers will 
be announced later. 








Capt. Conway to Direct Emergency 
Grain Transportation Committee 


Washington, D. C.—Capt. Granville 
Conway of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration will be named as director 
of. an emergency _ transportation 
agency that will take precedence over 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in implementing an export 
transportation program. Capt. Con- 
way’s authority will be virtually that 
of a transportation czar. 

He held a conference recently with 
leading representatives of the grain 
trade from the regions where sur- 
plus grain stocks are available and 
it was decided that the export prob- 
lem primarily was one of saturating 
the grain surplus areas with box- 
cars to move the stocks to terminals. 

Grain trade representatives from 
each area are expected to report the 
car requirements to accomplish this 
purpose. Once these reports are re- 
ceived it is believed that Capt. Con- 
way will request ODT and ICC to 
issue instructions to eastern carriers 
to deliver daily sufficient cars to 
meet the estimated needs of the grain 
roads. It is reported that the grain 
roads have only a relatively small 
proportion of their own equipment 
now on their lines while eastern car- 
riers serving industrial areas are re- 
ported holding equipment far above 
their own rolling stock. 

When this plan of saturating the 
grain surplus area with cars was first 
discussed it was planned to earmark 
equipment for wheat for export. The 
obvious drawback to the proposal 
which would halt the movement of 


grain other than wheat was quickly 
detected by the Conway committee 
and the latest plan is to provide 
these cars for all grain at the coun- 
try station for movement to ter- 
minals. 

When grain is received at terminals 
the sorting of wheat for domestic 
purpose and export will be effected 
by ‘the local advisory committees. 
The division of terminal wheat re- 
ceipts between domestic milling re- 
quirements and the wheat export pro- 
gram will be determined to permit 
flexible operation, officials say. Suf- 
ficient wheat will have ‘to be made 
available at terminals to meet prefer- 
ence certificate demand of the flour 
mills and feed manufacturers while 
at the same time the export goal re- 
quirements will have to be consid- 


ered. In the Minneapolis region, for 
example, it is learned that the Con- 


‘way committee plans to build stock- 


piles of wheat at Duluth and other 
lake points to meet the east coast 
program when water shipping opens. 
The liberality of local committees in 
dividing receipts will be determined 
by the rate of flow of wheat from the 
country, it is said. 

The Conway committee recom- 
mendations, it is believed, were pre- 
sented to President Truman on Mon- 
day by Capt. Conway and it is ex- 
pected that presidential approval will 
be granted immediately, possibly 
through the issuance of a presidential 
directive authorizing Capt. Conway 
to take necessary steps to implement 
and expedite the wheat and flour ex- 


port program. 





66 2-3% Millfeed Use Control 
Set Under WFO 9 for March 1 


Washington, D. C.—Millfeed distribution control will be effected through 
an amendment to WFO 9 which will order use limitation on the basis of 
66244 % of last year, reflecting the reduced millfeed yield from longer extrac- 


tion flour. 


This amendment and the protein meal amendment, which is designed to 
restrict all handlers to quantities not to exceed their previous handling ex- 
perience, have been approved at policy levels, but the issuance has been de- 
layed because of the inability of United States Department of Agriculture at- 
torneys to find time to prepare official drafts. 

Concerning the millfeed control it is said that it will be effective simul- 
taneously with the new extraction proposal, which is scheduled for March 1, 
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TRANSITION FROM OLD TO NEW 
TYPE FLOUR OCCUPIES MILLS 


Plants Strive to Fill as Many Old Orders as Possible— 
Sales of 80% Flour Limited and Subject to 
Many Provisions 


Activities of flour mills throughout 
the nation the past week have been 
centered on grinding and shipping as 
much as possible of the old business 
they have on their books before 
March 1 and in formulating plans 
of operation under the new 80% ex- 

traction order. New sales 
of old type flour have 
Seles been negligible and the 
A od little trading in emer- 

Aventis gency flour that has been 

done has been subject to 

many provisions of price, 

subsidy arrangements, 
availability of wheat, etc. Business 
put on the books probably did not 
exceed 15 to 20% of capacity. 

How far millers can go in booking 
new business is something of a prob- 
lem. Most of them will have less 
than 45 days’ grind of wheat on hand, 
exclusive of “to arrive” contracts, 
and probably wheat contracts over 
the 45-day limit will be canceled. In 
effect, mills can only protect them- 
selves on flour sales up to 45 days 
and would have to run a real risk 
of not being able to get wheat in 
making bookings far beyond the 45- 
day basis. For that reason, forward 
sales are likely to be curbed for the 
duration of WFO 144. 

Many questions concerning provi- 
sions of WFO 144 are yet to be an- 
swered by the administrator of the 
order and until these are forthcom- 
ing, mills cannot make definite plans. 
Frequent meetings have been held by 
the industry to discuss various ad- 
justments which appear necessary in 
methods of doing business and there 


is a definite desire for uniform co- 
ordination of all segments. 


Southwestern Sales Lag 

Some new style brown flour is be- 
ing booked by southwestern mills for 
shipment after March 1, but the total 
volume is not large. On sales to 
bakers, prices have been at ceilings, 
or contracts have specified that the 
price be determined later or at the 
time of shipment. Some export sales 
also have been made at ceiling prices 
and family flour bookings have been 
made at prices slightly below the 
maximums. 

Some mills have not sold anything 
as yet, preferring to wait until they 
have a better idea of their costs, 
wheat positions and the new subsidy 
schedules. Total sales in the South- 
west last week were barely 11% of 
capacity, as compared with 31% the 
previous week and 54% a year ago. 
Mills continue to run full time on old 
style flour in an effort to get out 
as much as possible to fill the flood 
of shipping directions. Whatever 
slack that may develop in mill oper- 
ations after March 1 as a result of 
the heavy family flour hoarding is 
likely to be taken up by export or- 
ders. The British have offered to 
take the new 80% extraction flour 
on old contracts at a 15c sack dis- 
count, but millers have turned down 
this offer and state that they are 
willing to cancel the business or ship 
the new flour at the old price. Con- 
siderable export interest is evident 
from other countries and some sales 
have been made for forward ship- 





Semolina Users Pressing for Quick 
Delivery of Old Type Durum Product 


The macaroni trade still is very 
anxious to get all the old-type semo- 
lina it can before the new 80% ex- 
traction product appears on the mar- 
ket. Several eastern buyers have 
visited Minneapolis the past week, 
endeavoring to buy an additional car 
or two, but millers say they will not 
be able to take care of all the direc- 
tions they have on hand before March 
1, when the new order becomes effec- 
tive. 

New semolina business is at a 
standstill. Few buyers have as yet 
had an opportunity to experiment 
with the 80% product, and even the 
durum millers are not quite sure 
what the product will be. It will be 
known as a granular, but just what 
per cent of flour it will contain has 
not been definitely determined. 

The supply of durum wheat still 
is a very disturbing factor. Ter- 
minal receipts continue very light, 
with little prospect of improvement, 
because of the car situation. Appar- 
ently shipments of grain and grain 
products for export are to receive In- 
terstate Commerce Commission pref- 
erence, and country elevator opera- 
tors expect to encounter difficulty in 
getting cars to load out durum 
against domestic needs. 

Eastern reports indicate that if 


the new product under the 80% ex- 
traction requirement turns out too 
dark a macaroni and noodle prod- 
uct, some manufacturers may elect 
to shut down operations rather than 
endanger brand franchises with in- 
ferior grade products. It is also 
feared that the new durum product 
may not stand up well on the drying 
racks, although some early experi- 
ments of northwestern durum mills 
indicate that the new granular prod- 
uct has a satisfactory performance 
in most respects. Z 

. Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Feb. 23, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 ies 
4 Durum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% o% es 
1 Red DUG ss. dscines 1.66 ~ 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Web... 19-8: ices ts dans *183,879 97 
Previous week ....... 183,904 92 
FOR G80 Siew i piers 186,996 89 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Feb. 23, 1946.......0+... 7,008,715 
July 1-Feb. 24, 1945.......-.... 6,943,019 


*Nine companies estimated. 
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ment at what is described as ceiling 
prices. 


Spring Mills Withdrawn 

The large spring wheat mills are 
virtually out of the market, since 
they are booked beyond the 45-day 
wheat inventory limits under WFO 
144 and cannot take the risk of mak- 
ing sales that they cannot cover with 
wheat. They report an active de- 
mand for old type flour and a rush of 
shipping directions for movement 
prior to March 1. All plants have 
been operating at top speed in an 
effort to fill the shipping requests. 
Bakers want to buy the 80% extrac- 
tion flour for March shipment, pos- 
sibly for blending with white flour 
to stretch their supplies and make 
the change-over to darker bread a 
gradual one. Export inquiry is heavy 
from Latin American markets, but 
mills are reluctant to book the higher 
extraction flour to hot climate mar- 
kets. Sales by spring wheat mills 
last week were 25% of capacity, as 
compared with 37% a week earlier 
and 155% a year ago. 


Eastern Trade Confused 


Buffalo mills are running at top 
speed on old type flours in order to 
get as much as possible out before 
the 80% order takes effect. New 
sales, however, have virtually 
stopped. Housewives continue to 
hoard family flour, despite warnings 
of possible deterioration. Utter con- 
fusion exists in the New York flour 
trade. Anxiety to build up stocks 
before March 1 has put terrific pres- 
sure on brokers, who are unable to 
get new commitments from mills. 
Shipping directions are tremendous 
and all processors are far behind in 
deliveries. 

Boston trade is at a standstill, with 
mills refusing new bookings. Dis- 
tributors are doing their best to fill 
as many old orders as possible before 
the new extraction rate takes effect 
and bakers are anxious to build up 
flour stocks to the allowable 30-day 
inventory limit. Similar conditions 
are reported at Philadelphia. Pitts- 
burgh demand is brisk, with buyers 
wanting anything they can get. Flour 
is being stored as never before, stim- 
ulated by widely advertised retail 
offerings at attractive prices. Mills 
are swamped with directions on the 
old flour. 


Mills Fill Old Orders 


New business came to a virtually 
complete halt at Chicago, with mills 
devoting their efforts to getting out 
as much old business as possible. St. 
Louis mills reported a very heavy 
demand which they were unable to 
accept. Directions on previous book- 
ings were heavy, as bakers attempted 
to build up stocks and housewives 
continued to clean out retailers’ 
shelves. 

In the Southeast, new business set 
a new low record, as-mills withdrew 
from the market. Meanwhile, con- 
suming demand continued at a heavy 
rate and shipping directions far ex- 
ceeded mills’ ability to handle. As 
the: 80% -extraction date approaches, 
there is less apprehension concern- 
ing the acceptability of the new type 
flour. : 

In the Pacific Northwest, the heavy 
demand for flour which developed 
at the time the dark flour program 
was announced has subsided some- 
what, but millers are careful to keep 
their products moving only in regu- 
lar channels. Wheat is moving from 
Montana in gondola cars, which has 


aided mill operations, but this type . 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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FEED MILLS HAMPERED 
BY INGREDIENT LACK 


Carbohydrates About as Scarce a 
Proteins—Feeder Demand 
Shows. No Let-up 


Demand for feed shows no let-up 
and the supply situation remains ex. 
ceedingly tight, despite the huge out. 
put of wheat feeds and soybean 
meals. Scarcity of corn, oats and 
barley further complicates the jp. 
gredient shortage; in fact the diff. 
culties in obtaining 
carbohydrates now 
are about as seri. 
ous as the protein 
meal problem has 
been for some 
time. As a result of the growing 
scarcity of feed grains, the limited 
supplies of proteins do not appear as 
far out of balance as they did some 
weeks back. All feeds are strong at 
the ceiling, and the Production and 
Marketing Administration index holds 
at 166.1, as compared With 165.9 a 
year ago. Formula feed mills are 
busy studying the new wheat con. 
servation order, WFO 144, which 
limits the use of wheat in feeds and 
establishes wheat inventory limits, 


Millfeed Run Heavy 

Millfeed production last week was 
at a new high record, as mills en. 
deavored to produce as much flour as 
possible to apply on their contracts 
before the 80% extraction order be- 
comes effective on March 1. Despite 
this heavy output of millfeed, there 
are few new offerings at any 
of the markets. Mixed cars 
and truck lots for mill pick-up ac- 
count for most of the disappearance, 
but mills apply as many middlings 
as possible against old straight car 
orders, since this type of feed will 
be largely out of the picture when 
the mill change-over takes place. 
The problem of what to do with some 
of the lower grades of clear flour 
already is presenting itself, since 
WFO 144 prohibits the use of flour in 
the manufacture of feeds unless it 
is unfit for human consumption. For- 
mula feed manufacturers have ab- 
sorbed most of the clear flour for 
some time in order to secure mill- 
feeds. 

An order to control the distribu- 
tion and use of millfeeds is in the 
making. Since wheat feeds are in 
such tremendous call and the output 
will be reduced about one third after 
March 1, restrictions as to their 
distribution and use to two thirds of 
previous handlings seem probable. 

With the possible exception of al- 
falfa meal, the demand for all mis- 
cellaneous feed items continues to 
run far ahead of the offerings. Al- 
falfa meal is generally available, 
especially for the 13 to 15% protein 
kinds, and some. of this is offered at 
slightly under ceiling limits. All 
other items, however, such as com 
feeds, distillers’ and brewers’ dried 
grain, tankage and meat scraps, are 
wanted far above the output. Prices 
are strong against ceilings. 


Millfeed Production 

Millfeed production in the North 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 68,202 tons last week: 
according to figures compiled by Th 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 67,340 tons in the 
week previous and 56,406 tons in th 
similar period a year ago. Crop yea 
production to date totals 2,038,62 
tons as compared with 1,876,643 tons 
in the corresponding period a ye 
ago. 
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Cash Wheat Trade Continues 
Limited; Futures Halted 


Sellers Proceeding Cautiously Under WFO 144 Pending 
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Current Flour Production 
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Clarification—Millers Working Up Inventory Reports 
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———— 


purchases of Montana wheat. These 


export trade ina-hurry. Feed man- 


finished in the late summer. 
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_ R. C. Woodworth 


Heads National 
Grain Trade Council 


Chicago, TH.—At the anneal . 





meet> 


ing in Chicago on Feb. 13 of the e Na- * 
tional Grain Trade Council, R. C. 


Woodworth of Minneapolis was cho- 
sen chairman for the coming year. 
Mr. Woodworth is a director on the 
board of the council, representing the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
and for the past year has been chair- 
man of the council’s legislative com- 
mittee. Frank A. Theis of Kansas 
City, representing the Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants Association, 
was re-elected vice chairman. 
Members of the council’s new ex- 
ecutive committee will be, including 
Mr. Woodworth and Mr. Theis, the 
following: Harry Schaack, represent- 
ing the Chicago Board of Trade; C 





R. C. Woodworth 


H. Williamson, representing the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange; R. J. 
Barnes, representing the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Exchange; Ed Mor- 
genstern, representing the Salina 
Board of Trade, and Granville Bond, 
representing the Boston Grain and 
Flour Exchange. 

The board of the council adopted 
resolutions in praise of the work of 
Walter R. McCarthy of Duluth, 
Minn., who has been chairman of 
the council for the past two years. 

The National Grain Trade Council 
now includes 27 members, among 
them being 23 grain exchange organi- 
zations and four nation-wide grain 
and ‘feed trade associations. The 
council is beginning its eleventh year 
under that name, having followed in 
functions the Grain Committee on 
National Affairs which disbanded in 
1936. Members now are: the Chicago 
Board of Trade, Kansas City Board 
of Trade, Minneapolis, Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change, Peoria Board of Trade, Oma- 
ha Grain Exchange, Duluth Board of 
Trade, Milwaukee Grain and Stock 
Exchange, Buffalo Corn Exchange, 
New York Produce Exchange, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange, the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, Sioux 
City Grain Exchange, Boston Grain 
and Flour Exchange, Portland Grain 
Exchange, San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change, Enid Board of Trade, Salina 


. Board of Trade, Hutchinson Board 


of Trade, St. Joseph Grain Exchange, 


- good stands. 





Wichita Board of Trade, Amarillo 
Grain Exchange, Fort Worth Grain 
and Cotton Exchange, Grain and 


Feed Dealers National Association, — 


Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Association, North American Export 
Grain Association and the Federation 
of Cash Grain Commission Merchants 
Associations,. 


~ 
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GOOD RAINS BRIGHTEN 
WINTER WHEAT PICTURE 


Parts of Dry Areas in Southwest Get 
Soaking—Oklahoma Outlook 
Best of Season 


Rains last week were favorable for 
small grains in Texas, western Okla- 
homa and southwestern Kansas, but 
in the area northward to western 
South Dakota the need for moisture 
is urgent. Additional moisture is 
also needed in the far Southwest. 

The soil continues too wet in much 
of the South for the preparation of 
soil and seeding of oats, but some 
progress was made, especially in 
Oklahoma where this work was done 
mostly between showers. In _ this 
state the early seeded oats are up to 
Temperatures favored 
growth in the South and improve- 
ment of small grains was noted, with 
some greening as far north as east- 
ern Kansas. 

There is insufficient snow cover to 
protect small grains from severe cold 
weather in the main wheat belt. The 
cover is adequate in the northern 
interior only as far south as southern 
Minnesota. Many valleys in the far 
West are bare. Small grains appear 
to be in good to very good condition, 
except in the drouth area of the west- 
ern portion of the great plains. 

General rains in the southwestern 
and in eastern counties of Kansas 
provided much needed relief from the 
very dry top soil condition. The 
western part of the state, except 
southwestern counties, continues very 
dry and wheat is showing rapid de- 
terioration. Abandonment of planted 
acreage is expected to be heavy un- 
less the moisture situation is im- 
proved soon. Some soil blowing oc- 
curred in western Kansas and a con- 
siderable acreage was cultivated to 
check further blowing. Losses from 
the high winds of Feb. 5 are reported 
up to 5% of the acreage in some 
areas of light soils. Considerable 
field work was accomplished in most 
of the eastern two thirds of Kansas 
last week. In some of the northern 
counties, soil has been frozen part 
of the time which has retarded seed 
bed preparation. 

Moisture is needed in Nebraska to 
repair some damage from winds and 
to check further damage, especially 
in the western half of the state. Fur- 
thermore, more surface moisture 
would be beneficial for spring plant- 
ing of small grain, which will start in 
southeastern Nebraska in a month. 
There has been a considerable de- 
mand for the better types of small 
grain seed and for corn in anticipa- 
tion of heavy demand for large pro- 
duction of crops again this year. 

Oklahoma has been covered with 
rains ranging from one third inch to 
1.60 inches, which have provided 
much needed moisture for the wheat 
crop. This is particularly true of 
the northwestern and panhandle 
areas, where there had been prac- 
tically no moisture since last Octo- 
ber. Some wheat in that sector had 
not germinated because of lack of 
moisture. Grain men are predicting 
another bountiful crop, the most opti- 
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mistic outlook of the seasoh. Soil 
erosion has: been checked in sandy 
areas and preparation»of land and 
seeding of spring oats will be re- 
sumed. A large part of the nee ote 
age in the western part’of th 

is planted and is up to a edna Bre oy 
Noticeably, the heaviest rainfall was 
in those areas most in need of it. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ROCHESTER BAKERS PROTEST 

Rochester, N. Y.—Voicing a protest 
against President Truman’s dark 
flour program, the Rochester Master 
Bakers Association in a telegram to 
the White House demanded “further 
study of this hastily conceived order.” 
Copies of the telegram, according to 
John Van Zandvoord, president of the 
association, were sent to Representa- 
tive George F. Rogers and James W. 
Wadsworth. 


——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


CHASE TO BUILD NEW 
MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY 


Bag Company Sells Its Present Fac- 
tory Building; Lets Contract 
for Modern Plant 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Chase Bag 
Co. has announced its plans to build 
a large new factory here, following 
the sale of its present plant to Gam- 
ble-Skogmo, Inc., operators of a chain 
of hardware and automobile supply 
stores. 

The new plant will be of the mod- 
ern one-story type and its construc- 
tion cost is estimated at upwards of 
$400,000. The reported sale price of 
the present plant was in the neigh- 
borhood of $500,000. 

Contract for the new building has 
been let to a local construction com- 
pany. The structure will have 160,- 
000 square feet of floor space. Con- 
siderable new machinery will be in- 
stalled, according to John R. Hale, 
manager of the Minneapolis plant 
for the bag company. 

The new owners of the present 
Chase building have been leasing the 
top floors to house its offices. The 
building will be used as a warehouse 
when the new Chase plant is com- 
pleted. 
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VIRGIL ARTMAN NAMED 
ACME SALES MANAGER 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Virgil Art- 
man has been named sales manager 
of the Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, succeeding C. C. Rey- 
nolds, who became general manager 
of the milling firm following the 
death of J. L. Yergler several weeks 
ago. Mr. Artman had been assistant 
sales manager of the Acme com- 
pany for seven months before his 
new appointment and prior to that 
time served the company as sales- 
man in various territories in the 
southern states for 12 years, 

——<—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ACME-EVANS CO. SELLS 
IDLE MILLING PLANT 


Noblesville, Ind—The Acme-Evans 
Co., Inc., of Indianapolis has sold the 
Model Flour Mill, located in this city, 
to the Doughnut Corp. of America. 
The grain tanks, with a capacity of 
750,000 bus, and the elevator were not 
included in the transaction. 

The plant formerly was regarded 
as one of the finest flour mills in this 
country. It was built by the late D. 
W. Marmon, and soon after the 
death of Mrs. Marmon, it was sold. 
The Acme-Evans organization has 
not operated the mill for some time. 








House Committee 
Will Hold Hearin gs 
“On Wheat Shortan 


Washington, D. C. —.The House 
special committee studying ~ foo 
shortages, under the chairmanship 
of Stephen Pace of Georgia, will start 
hearings on wheat on March 4, Of. 
ficials of interested government agen. 
cies and representatives of processing 
industries are expected to appear be. 
fore the committee. 

Representatives of the flour mill. 
ing, grain and feed industries have 
been invited to appear as witnesses 
at the investigation, as have those 
from the American Farm Bureau, 
ODT, War Shipping Administration, 
UNRRA, and Milk Producers As. 
sociation. 

The investigation stems from the 
confusion surrounding this country’s 
sudden discovery that it is in a deficit 
instead of surplus position as to 
wheat. Also expected to come un- 
der fire is the refusal of Mr. An- 
derson to consider exemption for 
semolina and farina flours from the 
80% wheat flour extraction order, 
effective March 1. 

Many congressional groups have 
been asked to institute wheat in- 
vestigations, including the Senate and 
House small business committees 
and the House ways and means com- 
mittee. The food shortage investi- 
gating group of the House agricul 
ture committee was held to be the 
most logical organization to under- 
take the survey, which may develop 
into one of the most controversial 
series of hearings in the commodity 
field in some time. 

Particularly vigorous have been the 
complaints against War Food Order 
No. 144, which includes the 80% ex- 
traction demand and severe restric- 
tions on uses of the grain. Many 
congressional leaders have been of 
the opinion the shortage is synthetic. 
Whether it is or not may be deter- 
mined at these hearings. 

The objections against the semo- 
lina phase of the wheat order are 
aimed at the effect on production 
of macaroni, spaghetti and noodles, 
said to be items of basic diet in 
many low income homes, and which 
are made from durum wheat. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE APPROVED 
FOR FAMILY FLOUR SURVEY 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of 
the Census and the Budget Bureau 
have approved the questionnaire cov- 
ering family flour production, during 
the 1945 calendar year in substan- 
tially the same form as submitted. 

The only important change made 
was removal of cake flour from the 
all-purpose to the prepared flour list- 
ing under family flour. 

The Bureau of the Census expects 
to have a form developed for mailing 
to flour milling companies within 
the next two weeks. The form will 
go only to those mills which have in 
excess of 400 sacks daily capacity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
PLAN MIDYEAR SESSION 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Pennsylva- 
nia Bakers Association has sclected 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., for its 











midyear convention, to be held May 
18-20. 
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Shift in OPA Chief 
Pyts Price-Conscious 
Official Over USDA 


Washington, D. C— The recent 
romotion of Chester Bowles to suc- 
ceed John C. Collet as director of 
economic stabilization is described 
here as creating an interesting rela- 
tionship between himself and Clinton 
p. Anderson. It places Mr. Bowles 
in authority over the Secretary of 
Agriculture and for thé first time 
gives a protagonist of the Office of 
Price Administration a veto power 
over USDA, a condition which has 
heretofore not existed. 

Chester Bowles was moved by 
President Truman from his posi- 
tion as OPA chief, and the head of 
the OPA is Paul A. Porter, former 
chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and a supporter of 
Mr. Bowles’ firm “hold the line” con- 
victions. 

President Truman also announced 
modification of the administration’s 
wage-price policy to permit wage in- 
creases within certain limits and to 
permit any industry placed in a hard- 
ship position by an approved increase 
to seek price adjustments without 
waiting until the end of a six months’ 
test period, as previously required. 

Following Chester Bowles’ appear- 
ance before the house banking and 
currency committee here recently, in 
which he requested Congress to grant 
a full year’s extension of the Price 
Bill, it was developed in cross-ex- 
amination of OPA officials that Mr. 
Bowles had recently conferred with 
farm organization leaders enlisting 
their support in holding farm com- 
modity prices at current levels. 

At that meeting, in which the major 
farm organizations were represented, 
Mr. Bowles asked the farm groups 
to support further use of subsidy 
funds and to go along with present 
farm price levels. According to OPA 
officials, Mr. Bowles thinks that the 
solution of the farm. price problem 
will be a much harder nut to crack 
than the recent steel-wage adjust- 
ment. It is understood that the farm 
leaders indicated willingness to sup- 
port further subsidy operations but 
they declined to commit themselves 
in behalf of the present farm com- 
modity price level. 

In outlining the reasons why he 
believed Congress should agree to 
continue the price agency for anoth- 
er year, Mr. Bowles cited the mount- 
ing pressure on prices resulting from 
unexpectedly steady high consumer 
purchasing power. In that statement 
he emphasized the preferred position 
which the farmer has maintained 
throughout the war under price con- 
trols. He ‘cited the fact that farm 
prices have risen on the average by 


118%, the same percentage rise as . 


occurred in the last war. But, he 
points out, prices the farmer pays 
have risen only 40%, as against a 
94% rise during the last war. He 
singled out farm machinery prices 
a rising only. 14% since 1939, al- 
though in World War I farm ma- 
chinery prices rose 68%. 

Mr. Bowles’ attention to the farm 
Problem appears to support state- 
ments that he believes the-farm price 
Problem will be the worst obstacle 
the government faces in adjusting 
the entire price structure. 

In his statement to the House com- 
mittee Mr. Bowles denied that the 
steel-wage price adjustment repre- 
sented a retreat to a new: price line 
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and insisted that he intended to hold 
the line. Yet later in his statement 
he admitted that certain price re- 
lief would be granted. 

There are strong indications that 
the farm bloc and southern Demo- 
cratic congressmen are not pleased 
with the steel-wage settlement and 
there are marked indications that 
they will fight for some adjustment 
in farm prices before they will be 
persuaded to vote an extension of 
. the price law. Throughout the coun- 
try farm producers are disturbed by 
mounting labor costs, a concern 
which will not be stilled by the favor- 
able senate committee report on the 
Pepper Bill, which removes the ex- 
emption of. first agricultural proc- 
essors ‘from the national minimum 
wage law. 

Before the Price Bill gets through 
Congress, it is predicted that there 
will be a knock-down, drag-out fight 
over farm prices and the farm bloc 
contingent is not to be underesti- 
‘mated as an adversary in matters of 
this kind. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RESUMES ANNUAL CONVENTIONS 


Norfolk, Va. — The Tidewater 
Wholesale Grocery and Feed Asso- 
ciation, Inc., will resume its regular 
annual convention meetings this 
year. The first convention since 
1941 will be held at the Hotel Cava- 
lier, Virginia Beach, Oct. 23 and 24. 
The 1946 spring meeting is scheduled 
for Portsmouth, Va., in May, accord- 
ing to present plans. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


CHANGE IN FEED FORMULA 
TAKES NEW OPA MARGIN 


Washington, D. C.—With the limi- 
tations on use of protein meals in 
poultry and formula feed restored 
under WFO 9 Office of Price Admin- 
istration officials wish to remind for- 
mula feed manufacturers that under 
MPR 585 when they make a basic 
change in the ingredients of a for- 
mula feed they are required under 
MPR 585 to report to the OPA and 
request a new margin. According 
to OPA officials, it is believed that 
many changes in formulas have oc- 
curred since the reinstatement of 
WFO 9, and it is feared that many 








feed manufacturers have overlooked _ 


this requirement in the OPA order 
and may be in violation of that order. 


——<—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARTHQUAKE SHAKES TANK 
LOOSE ATOP FLOUR MILL 


Seattle, Wash—aA 50,000-gal water 
tank atop the 14-story Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. plant was toppled from 
its supports by an earthquake on the 
evening of Feb. 14 and water cas- 
caded down stair wells, soaking ma- 
chinery, flour and grain. 

The earthquake was described by 
Prof. G. E. Goodstreet of the Uni- 
versity of Washington as the most 
severe ever registered. at Seattle. 

A portion of the roof of the Fisher 
company plant was damaged. Offi- 
cials of the company had not com- 
pleted their estimate of the damage 
done to the plant and its contents. 


——~BREAD 1S. THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ADDITIONAL BUILDINGS 


Dayton, Ohio.—Two constructions 
estimated at more than $2,000,000, 
planned by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co.. will increase the firm’s Dayton 
installations here to a total of six 
buildings, it was announced recently 
by Hanford Main, president. \ The 
new. = fireproof, reinforced concrete 
buildings will provide eight additional 
acres of .floor. space. 
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HEAD IOWA DISTRIBUTORS—Earl E. Dusenbery, seated, left, was 
re-elected president of the Iowa Association of Flour. Distributors at the 


recent election of the association. 


Other officers in the front row of the 


picture are: R. S. Wykle, seated next to Mr. Dusenbery, director; R. A. 


Kleinhen, director, and Earl Klatt, secretary-treasurer. 


Standing, left 


to right, are: Leon Meyer, vice president, and J. W. Wake, director. 





‘Wheat to Biscuits’? Demonstration 
Planned by Dynamic Kernels Founder 


Tecumseh, Mich.—Plans are being 
made for the sixth and final ‘Dynamic 
Kernels” harvest by its founder, 
Perry Hayden, president of the Hay- 
den Flour Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Hayden needs a buhrstone mill 
to make the harvest celebration “the 
most spectacular international human 
interest story in the world.” 

“If our present plans materialize,” 
Mr. Hayden said, ‘we will cut a por- 
tion of the field at Adrian, Mich., 
with an old-fashioned cradle, then 
thresh out the grain with a flail, 
grind it on a buhrstone mill and bake 
the flour into biscuits to be served 
to some of the notables present.” 

The demonstration plot for this 
year’s harvest is located inside the 
race track at Lenawee County fair 
grounds, Adrian, Mich.,. where the 
final celebration will be held. 

Land for the plots for the first 
five crops was supplied by Henry 
Ford but last fall’s planting was so 
large that no single tract of land in 
Michigan could handle it. The seed 
was parceled out to approximately 
250 ‘farmers who have planted the 
wheat and will, in turn, give tithes 
to more than 150 different churches 
representing all faiths. 

The 1945 harvest totaled 5,555 bus 
from 230 acres. The sixth and final 
demonstration required 2,500 acres. 
Mr. Hayden has calculated that if 
the project were continued for nine 
years, all of the land in West Vir- 
ginia would be needed to seed the 


crop and all of the land in the United 
States would be needed for the tenth 
crop. 

Mr. Hayden said that the prelim- 
inary plans for the sixth and final 
harvest celebration of the Dynamic 
Kernels project includes parades, cut- 
ting and harvesting pageants, and an 
exhibit of equipment used from Bibli- 
cal days down to the modern com- 
bines. “It is planned to make this 
stupendous final year of the project 
a living demonstration of the Biblical 
truths regarding sowing, reaping, re- 
birth and tithing,” Mr. Hayden said. 

He is especially anxious to obtain 
a buhrstone mill that can be set up 
at the fair grounds in Adrian so that 
the people who attend the celebra- 
tion can see every phase of the pro- 
duction of breadstuffs from harvest- 
ing of the wheat to the baking of the 
bread or biscuits. He invites any 
readers of this journal to write to him 
if they should know of a buhrstone 
mill that could be transferred to the 


demonstration field. 
— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FINED FOR IMPURE BREAD 

The Fargo, N. D., branch of Regan 
Bros. Co. was fined $600 in United 
States district court for shipping 
allegedly impure bread in interstate 
commerce. Counsel for the company 
blamed the trouble on inexperienced 
help because of war conditions and 
inability to get adequate equipment. 








“War” Flour and Bread in 1917-1918 


ooD 


Administration regulations effective Dec. 


25, 1917, established 


American Standard Flour, to be made with not more than 264 Ibs of 


58-lb or heavier cleaned wheat per barrel of flour (74.3% extraction). 


Five 


per cent of this. might be clear or low grade, but the remaining 95% was 
not subject to further separation or division. In March, 1918, 100% straight 


flour, indivisible, became standard. 


Thirty per cent of the output of America’s mills was set aside for the 


use of this country’s armed forces and for export to its allies. 


The remain- 


ing 70% was to be distributed so that each customer would receive his fair 
share, based upon the historical record of the previous year. 

Bakers, wholesalers and other buyers were required to purchase 1 Ib of 
substitute cereals for every 4 Ibs of wheat flour bought by them. Permitted 
substitutes included barley, corn, oats; rice products, banana and feterita 
flours. Rye flour, all of which was required for export, was not included 


among the substitutes. 


“Victory” bread, which was this country’s nearest approach to a war 
bread, at first comprised not less than 20% of flour made from cereals oth- 
er than wheat. Later, for a time, the substitute percentage for bread and 
rolls was raised to 25%, and to 33'4,% for other products. The name “Vic- 
tory” was permitted on all bakery goods containing the required percentage 


of substitutes. ; 
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J. R. T. Bishop 


Concentration 


Plan Blocked by 
Able Executive 


ROBABLY the flour milling in- 

dustry did not realize it at the 
time, April, 1942, when J. R. T. 
Bishop of the American Maize Prod- 
ucts Co., was called to Washington 
as a consultant for the War Produc- 
tion Board, but it learned toward the 
end of that year that it had a very 
good friend. The proof was in the 
answer Mr. Bishop gave to Sidney 
Weinberg on his elaborate and 
“cockeyed” plan for concentration of 
the flour milling industry along the 
English idea of industry control. 

It will be remembered that the 
Weinberg proposal requested that the 
flour industry be concentrated in 
order to save manpower and critical 
materials. It would have meant 
closing down all unused capacity in 
the flour milling industry and con- 
centrating production in the most ef- 
ficient flour mills strategically locat- 
ed for the war effort and for the 
civilian economy. What would have 
happened to the unfortunate plants 
which would have been closed was 
not within the concern of Mr. Wein- 
berg. They would have fallen by 
the wayside much like the hundreds 
of filling stations that were left 
perched high and dry when the tire 
and gasoline restrictions went into 
effect—and at a time when every 
ounce of food production effort was 
needed. 


Calls for Industry Advice 


When the concentration idea first 
was advanced, Mr. Bishop recognized 
that there was a problem too big for 
one or two men to cope with and 
probably too broad for the entire 
War Production Board. He consulted 
with his WPB’ associates and it was 
decided to call flour milling indus- 
try representatives in for advice. 

Thus, in October of 1942, 16 repre- 
sentative millers were appointed to 
the Flour Milling Industry Advis- 
ory Committee to wrestle with the 
proposal and come up with all of the 
answers. i 
This committee was composed of 
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How the Flour, Feed, Grain and 
Baking Industries co - operated 


with and in wartime officialdom 
toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


sk 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


VENTS of the past few weeks bring clearly into focus the difference 
between co-operative collaboration between government and industry, 
as practiced during the war emergency, and the totalitarian directives 
of the administration concerning wheat and flour conservation without benefit 


of industry counsel. 


Records of both government and industry show that real co-operation 
of the milling, baking, grain and feed industries was obtained after Pearl 
Harbor as a result of government branches asking for and receiving the loan 
of able industry executives for responsible government administrative po- 


sitions. 


These men knew their industry problems and contributed much to the 
integration of these problems with the over-all government and military re- 


sponsibility of winning a war. 


industry executives at hand for advice and counsel. 


The government profited through having these 


The industries gained 


through having trained and understanding administrators with whom to work 
in adjusting production to wartime demands. Teamwork thus engendered 
contributed greatly to the outstanding success of the United States forces 


on the battle fronts. 


This is the third in a series of articles describing the contributions to 
the war effort made by industry men in government during the emergency. 
The first installment appeared in The Northwestern Miller of Jan. 29 and 
described the wartime activities of M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the board, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, and John T. McCarthy, president of the 


American Bakers Association. 


Contributions of Charles G. McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., and John K. Westberg, Albers Milling Co., Seattle, Wash., were 


covered in the second installment printed in the Feb. 12 issue. 


Statements 


of appreciation by Herman Fakler, Millers National Federation, and Chester 
Bowles, Office of Price Administration director, appeared in these issues. 
Subsequent installments of the series will appear in future issues of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


* * 


* 


* * 





the following men, with Mr. Bishop 
as presiding government chairman: 
O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash; J. L. Dower, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; Henry Cate, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas; M. F. Mul- 
roy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Philip W. 
Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Fred Borries, Ballard & 
Ballard, Inc., Louisville, Ky; Samuel 
H. Rogers, Wilkins-Rogers Milling 
Co., Ine., Washington, D. C; C. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich; R. S. Robertson, Ew- 
ing (Ind.) Mill Co; J. A. McCon- 
nell, Co-operative G. L. F., Inc., Buf- 
falo; Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel 
Milling ,Co., Mascoutah, Ill; Ward 


Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn; R. S. Dickinson, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills- Co., 
Omaha; Fred J. Lingham, Federal 
Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


Effective Data Compiled 

Mr. Bishop and his committee 
worked with the matter for many 
weeks and the data which they as- 
sembled so effectively convinced the 
WPB of the impracticability of the 
Weinberg proposal that the entire 
milling industry _ concentration 
scheme was dismissed in December 
of 1942. Later the program of mak- 
ing granular flour for industrial al- 
cohol showed that the milling indus- 
try could contribute to the fighting 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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C. Neil Barrett 





Price Expert 


Lives Up to 
His Title 


RICE Specialist, Office of Price 

Administration, Feeds Section: 
Flaxseed, soybeans, peanuts, and cot- 
tonseed; the by-products, such as all 
vegetable meals (cottonseed, linseed, 
soybean, peanut); wet corn milling 
by-products (dried grains, etc.); dis- 
tillers’ grains, alfalfa hay products, 
grain. screenings, citrus pulp, beet 


_pulp, oyster shells and calcium for 


feed; dog and cat food, mixed feeds, 

The above title and OPA job cata- 
logue description might sound a lit- 
tle bewildering to many people, but 
not to the owner, C. Neil Barrett, 
who has been right in the middle of 
everything interesting concerning 
these commodities for three decades 
or so. He knew the feed game in- 
side out long before World War II 
and even back in the disastrous days 
of 1920, when the industry suffered 
the devastating tailspin which came 
with the whirlwind of postwar defla- 
tion after World War I. Small won- 
der, then that he was really anxious 
to do his part in helping the OPA 
stem and control the tide of infla- 
tion which began to rise after Pear! 
Harbor. 


Becomes Pricing Expert 

Already an industry expert in the 
feed category, Mr. Barrett has be 
come a government pricing expert 
on matters pertaining to the feed 
business. He joined the OPA 
Oct. 1, 1942. Up to that time the 
entire feed section had issued only 
three regulations—those on millfeed 
fish meal and meat products, but 2 
month later grains and fecds com 
menced to feel the effects of it 
creased demands for food for the wa 
effort and the upward trend of al 
agricultural products. 

In January, 1943, the first majd 
price controls were issued by tl 
feed section, one freezing the pric 
of corn and the other the first stad 
at the mixed feed order. From 
January until October of 1943, Mt 
Barrett had a hand in nine maj 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


» GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


ILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 






























































x) FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the wnitormity of all Fisher’s Flours, 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Mieater Street, New York City 
ht aa WESTERN MILLING Co 
a 
- Price SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
ection: BLUESTEM—PATENT 
ge Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard POR ERIE ty a ont Cd wear sta one ahte~\SPe a O 
nse Spring Patents 
ys die WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
iC CROWN 
, beet General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
m for Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. IA. 
feeds. Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. LS 
» cata- OREGON 
a lit. PORALAND, 
t 
tg Millers of High 
dle o SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. Geeta Rimi, 
wed SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Family and Ex- 
a " v Flours. 
me in _ Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours thhenne 
s days ; 
iffered 
came MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. § O'remo’? ix % erm Crookston Milling Company 
defla- Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
| won- 
nxious 
OPA 
infla- 
P M Girt F : 
INNESOTA UIRL I*LOUR ... . . . long on quality! 
a Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
»xpert Enriched General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
feed and Iron 

















acpi CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL ' FLOUR MILLS 
_ Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia = 


Céepacity 14,0080. Sacks Daity 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Merphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


: _ FAMILY * BAKERS * CRACKERS * CAKE 
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MUTUAL MILLERS SEEK REMOVAL 


OF PRICE CONTROLS ON GRAIN 


Free Market Called Only Solution to Critical Supply 
Situation in Resolution Adopted at Mid- 
Winter Meeting Held in Buffalo 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The immediate re- 
moval of government price controls 
on all grains, by-product feeds and 
agricultural products was requested 
in a resolution adopted at the mid- 
winter meeting of the Mutual Mill- 
ers and Feed Dealers Association 
held at the Hotel Buffalo, Feb. 15. 

The resolution, drafted after a day- 
long discussion of the supply situa- 
tion both from a national and re- 
gional viewpoint, stated that “it is 
the sense of this meeting that the 
only practical solution of the problem 
of supplying necessary dairy and 
poultry feeds to the farmers of the 
Northeast lies in the restoring of a 
free market in grains and by-product 
feeds operating on the sound and 
practical basis of supply and de- 
mand,” and viewed price control re- 
moval as the only solution to this 
problem. It further noted that trade- 
in sales and bartering practices, lock- 
ing of feed grains and by-product 
feeds in sections where produced, and 
resultant black market operations 
were outgrowths of government price 
controls. 

The acute feed shortage in the 
northeastern area, rapidly approach- 
ing a crisis situation, was outlined 
by Austin W. Carpenter, executive 
director of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, in a summary pre- 
sented at the morning session. Re- 
viewing the feed situation in this 
area with particular emphasis on the 
Northeastern Governors Feed Com- 
mittee meeting held in New York 
City recently, he presented figures 
from a survey indicating that of 278 
feed manufacturers contacted. three 
fourths reported that present inven- 
tories are only sufficient to provide 
feed for farm customers to March 15. 


The survey also showed inability 
to purchase feed in the past two 
weeks to replace diminishing inven- 
tories, and proved that some sup- 
pliers would be forced to close their 
mills within a week because of a 
completely depleted supply. 

Walter Berger, head of the Feed 
Management Branch of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
stated that the protein order was be- 
ginning to show results toward ac- 
complishment of its objective of curb- 
ing poultry feed and getting more 
dairy feed through to the consumer. 
He urged manufacturers not to re- 
duce protein quality but retain a 
high standard, pointing to an adjust- 
ment in poultry production as the 
solution to the problem. 

To further alleviate the protein sit- 
uation, he stated that a new amend- 
ment to the order will make it il- 
legal to buy, sell, barter or trade 
more protein than was used during 
the previous month. 

Mr. Berger scored the resolution 
adopted at the New England Feed 
Conference in Boston, Feb. 8, and 
discussed in detail the seven points 
of the document. He particularly 
emphasized the importance of the 
clause calling for a definite congres- 
sional statement regarding price con- 
trol plans for the next fiscal year 
and urged all feed men to seriously 
consider the question and advise their 
congressmen of their opinions on the 
issue. 

In a discussion of the critical feed 
situation in the Northeast territory, 
Mr. Berger listed feed consumption 
figures from 1937 to 1945, indicating 
the disappearance of reserve stocks 
and pointing to lack of co-operation 
of poultry producers as the primary 





JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE—Arguments for and against requiring 
co-operative associations to pay taxes on their incomes were presented 
by the leading spokesmen for the two schools of thought at the annual 
meeting of the Farmers Elevator Association of Minnesota held in Min- 


neapolis, Feb. 19-21. 


Ben C. McCabe (left), president of the National 


Tax Equality Association, argued that tax exemption of the co-opera- 
tives placed an unjust burden on taxpaying businesses for the support 
of the government and said that continuation of the co-operative move- 
ment along present lines would “lead this country into socialism.” Wayne 
Newton (right), manager of the National Association of Co-operatives, 
Chicago, defended the tax exemption feature of co-operatives, saying 
that it is the “farmers’ only means of meeting the competitive advan- 


tages of large corporations.” 





obstacle in establishing a demand and 
supply balance. ' 

He stated that despite government 
warnings of the necessity of curbing 
production to conserve feed, the 
Northeast area showed an increase of 
57% in nonlaying pullets on Dec. 1 
as compared with the previous year. 

Pointing to the definite plans for 
a 20% cut in baby chicks in the Mid- 
west, the speaker called for co-opera- 
‘tion in all areas not only on the 
poultry problem but feeding of all 
livestock as well. He noted the ad- 
justment made by hog producers and 
stated that others must follow al- 
though milk output must remain at 
a high level for human feeding needs 
both here and abroad. ° 

Mr. Berger admitted the natural 
inclination to strive to maintain busi- 
ness gains on a wartime level and 
indicated the problem as “an eco- 
nomic force too great to buck.” 

Discussing President Truman’s 
wheat order as it affects feed men, 
Mr. Berger stated that longer ex- 
traction will cause a loss of one 
third of mill feed production and 
said he proposed a further amend- 
ment to WFO 9 restricting millfeeds 
to not more than two thirds as much 
as used in a comparable period of the 
previous year. He noted the loss of 
flour in feed because of the program 
and stated that very little relief from 
Canada could be expected. 

An interesting message from the 
Niagara County Poultry Commodity 
Commission concerning the feed sup- 
ply situation and tying in with Wal- 
ter Berger’s call for reduction of 
nonlaying birds was read at the after- 
noon session of the one-day meeting. 
It suggested preference to well estab- 
lished poultry producers, considera- 
tion of efficient production stressing 
an increase in pullets and fewer old- 
er birds, encouraging purchase of 
sexed pullets and decreased broiler 
output. 

In addition to the resolution call- 
ing for immediate removal of price 
controls, three others were approved 
at the afternoon session. One of 
these urged that more molasses be 
made available to the industry for 
use in mixing and manufacture of 
dairy rations and use on poor quality 
roughage, and action by members of 
the association against operators 
pursuing unethical practices. The 
third branded the Hill-Bankhead- 
Flannagan Bill as a “further en- 
croachment of government on private 
business and socialistic in its’ im- 

pact.” This bill provides for govern- 
ment construction and operation of 
fertilizer plants and the free distri- 
bution of fertilizer manufactured 
therein to 75 farms in each agricul- 
tural county of the United States. 

Although the meeting was essen- 
tially concerned with business ses- 
sions it did not lack for entertainment 
highlights. Daniel W. Streeter, pres- 
ident, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
addressed an overflow crowd at. the 
luncheon session and Buffalo mem- 
bers of the association acted as hosts 
to members, guests and friends at- 
tending the banquet and entertain- 
ment which concluded the program 
of the midwinter meeting. 

——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES MOVED 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The executive of- 
fices of the Columbia Chemical Divi- 
sion of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. are now located on Fifth Avenue 
at Bellefield, here. The offices were 
moved to accommodate personnel re- 
turning from military service and 
other expansions of the Columbia or- 

ganization. 











World Wheat 
Ration Asked 
by Lehman 


Washington, D. C.—The interna. 
tional shortage of wheat, rice anq 
fats has been placed before the Unit. 
ed Nations Organization by Herber 
H. Lehman, director-general of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabil. 
tation Administration, with the re. 
quest that supplies of those basic 
food commodities be rationed. 

Mr. Lehman told the UNO that 
despite steps already taken by Ay. 
tralia, Canada, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, to improve 
the situation, his organization ‘“gtjj 
has been unable to receive assurance 
of sufficient supplies to meet even the 
most urgent needs of receiving coun. 
tries for the foodstuffs.” 

The UNRRA recommendations jp. 
cluded: 

1—That the governments con. 
cerned be urged to reconsider the 
decision taken in mid-1945 to remove 
wheat and flour from international 
allocation. 

2.—That the cereals committee of 
the Combined Food Board, in mak- 
ing allocations or programming ex. 
ports of wheat and flour, consider 
the extent to which the claimants 
have followed the example set by 
UNRRA in making the maximum 
substitution of other cereals. 

3.—That supplying governments 
make available and _intergovern- 
mental allocating agencies recom- 
mend additional quantities of wheat, 
rice, fats and other foods for coun- 
tries receiving UNRRA assistance, 
even though such action may necessi- 
tate further sacrifices. 

Mr. Lehman submitted records to 
show that allocations of bread grains, 
rice and fats were inadequate to meet 
UNRRA’s basic requirements. He 
cited these facts: 

1.—Exportable supplies will be 
short of world import requirements. 
UNRRA has agreed to accept one 
quarter of its wheat requirements in 
the form of rye, corn, barley and 
oats if those substitutes are avail- 
able, 

2.—UNRRA is convinced that re- 
moval of wheat and flour from for- 
mal international allocation recom- 
mendations has resulted in commit- 
ments, including forward sales, be- 
tween individual exporting and im- 
porting countries, in consequence of 
which a large part of available ex- 
portable supplies is withdrawn from 
international consideration to the 
detriment of countries represented by 
the relief agency. 

3.—Screened requirements of rice 
and fats, though lower than the es 
timated needs, have not been met. 
During the last half of 1945, the 
agency was able to obtain only 
17.5% of the screened requirements 
of fats and slightly more than one 
fourth of the allocation of rice dur 
ing that same period. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—-~— 


DATE FIXED FOR MEETING 
OF MINNESOTA BAKERS 


The annual convention of the As 
sociated Bakers of Minnesota, tents 
tively set for May 14-15, has been 
scheduled for May 13-14 at the Hotel 
Nicollet in Minneapolis, J. M. Long, 
secretary, has announced. Postwar 
problems affecting the baking indus- 
try will be a prominent feature of 
the program, 
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Enrich 
Flour 
Safely 


with 


Standardized 
free-flowing 
“Vextram’’ 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY Inc. 


170 Varick Street. New York 13, N Y 









1521 N. 16th St. 


EXTRA HOUR 


es DOUGH STABILITY 


wiTH 


1SDOM 


BIA-CLUTERN 


FLOUR 





abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. 
you want a flour which will stand 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
Sd 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
. CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 














Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “@OLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 











“INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA .WISCONSIN 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export . DOVER, OHIO 














Weare i noaty ts fill your 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER — 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 














"SUNNY 
KANSAS” 










Baking virtues are built into 
‘SUNNY KANSAS by starting 
right . . . with superior wheat - 
of good baking characteristics. 
Then careful, skillful milling 
brings out these virtues to 
their fullest. 

That's why SUNNY KANSAS 
marches on year after year 
with the same high standards, 
the same record of top per- 
formance. 


WICHITA fits 


MILLS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 


























KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
® 


the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNESOTA ... 


MINNESOTA . . 




















Southern Sales Office 
|_983-35 Exehange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Op Kans INNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT. 
Southern Elevator TNeceinse Che tn: General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE. KANSAS M oO SOTA 
; . E Y PRO- 
Dl XIE LILY UHLMANN CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Ducixa section or THe UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
a" Painead sotrilag GRAIN COMPANY Chicago, Columbus «Now York «Nashville. Peoria, 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR co. Operating St. etry a oe seme Kansas 8 City Minneapolis Portland oe 
. nc 
KANSAS KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo. Vancouver, B. C. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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HATS OFF TO UNCLE SAM’S HELPERS! 


B. BOWDEN, executive vice- 

* president and Washington rep- 
resentative of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Association, recently 
praised very highly the many men 
from the milling, baking, feed and 
grain industries who were drafted in- 
to civilian government wartime serv- 

















































































































































































ice. 
“Our experience,” Mr. Bowden said, 


speaking, have given a better tone 
to relationships between government 
and industry. Almost without excep- 
tion they have been outstanding men 
in the trade who have been willing, 
under the emergency of war, to sac- 
rifice time and money to aid our 
nation. Our national association has 
been consistent in its expressions of 
praise for these men. 

“This does not imply that we have 
found the activities of government 
wartime agencies to be faultless,” 
Mr. Bowden continued, “Rather, we 
found confirmation of our belief that 
government, even with the most ex- 
pert personnel, cannot expect ef- 
ficiently to plan for any whole 
American industry. But it does in- 
tend to imply that, had we not had 
these experienced men from the trade 
in government positions during the 
war, the resulting confusion might 
have been so much greater as to 
have interfered with the war effort. 

“One other comment seems worth 
making and that is that these in- 
dustry men, once they became con- 
cerned with government procedure, 
were so conscious of their trade 
backgrounds that they virtually 
‘leaned over backwards’ to avoid any 
seeming leniency to the trades. As a 
result we had some ‘tough’ orders 
from government agencies, but once 
made, these orders were admin- 
istered intelligently as far as these 
former trade men were concerned. 
Under the war condition it was safer 
for us to deal with men who under- 
stand our trade, than with inexperi- 
enced theorists who would tend to 
write personal prescriptions. Our 
hats are off to these men from the 
trade who worked for Uncle Sam 
in the emergency!” 











J. R. T. Bishop 


(Continued from page 18:) 


side of the war as well as the feed- 
ing side. Mr. Bishop has since said 
that if the concentration policy had 
been carried out, there would no 
doubt have been far-reaching reper- 
cussions within the entire industry. 

Mr. Bishop went to Washington 
at the urgent invitation of A. E. 
Staley, Jr., who was acting as as- 
sistant to Douglas Townsend, chief 
of the Food Branch of the WPB, 
to take charge of the interests of 
the wet corn millers, dry corn mill- 
ers, flour millers, all food from grain 
and later feed. Approximately 25% 
of all the food in the United States 
was represented in the Grain Divi- 
sion of the WPB, of which Mr. Bish- 
op was designated as chief. 





Machinery, Equipment Problems 


It was quickly evident at that time 
—the spring of 1942—that the pri- 
mary consideration was one of se- 
curing necessary machinery, equip- 
ment and repair parts for the food 
processing industries and at the same 
time cutting back as far as possible 
on those items to aid the war effort. 

Probably the most important ac- 


“has been that these men, generally 


R. B. Bowden 


complishment in that first six months’ 
period was the formulation of a 
summary of each industry, showing 
the importance of each in the United 
States economy, the military and 
civilian fields. This involved both 
the productive capacity and the prod- 
uct end-use. As it turned out later, 
these summarizations, or “programs” 
as Mr. Bishop called them, proved 
one_of the most important accom- 
plishments of the year. They pro- 
vided a basis and the background 
for evaluating industry and _ indi- 
vidual requests for material equip- 
ment and machinery, and they also 
established the proper place of the 
industries with government officials 
and department heads. 


Flour Industry Needs Outlined 

Early in this “program” period, 
Mr. Bishop’s branch outlined the 
needs of the flour milling industry 
for flour sacks, machinery, equip- 
ment and cars and trucks for trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Bishop had supervision of the 
computations for the flour milling 
industry under the Controlled Ma- 
terial Plan (facetiously dubbed CMP 
—“confusion made permanent”). Ac- 
tually, he later commented, the pro- 
gram, while confusing at first, was 
very sound, as it set up a method 
for balancing the total available sup- 
plies of critical materials against the 
demand. The computations made for 
the flour milling industry must have 
been reasonably good, as there was 
never any serious lack of any of the 
critical materials for the flour mill- 
ing industry or the feed industry. 
Similar work was done for the wet 
corn millers and other industries 
which Mr. Bishop’s branch repre- 
sented. 

When the Food Branch of the 
WPB was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and later the 
War Food Administration, Mr. Bish- 
op, as a dollar-a-year man, could no 
longer carry on any administrative 
work, as the new set-up reduced 
such men to the status of consultant. 
He had anticipated such action some 
five months previous, however, and 
had persuaded C. S. Kauffman, prin- 
cipal economist for the entire Food 
Branch of the WPB, to join him, 
both to assist in the work and to 
carry on in case the dollar-a-year 
men were eliminated. 

“Mr. Kauffman’s background in 
business,” said Mr. Bishop, “plus his 
acquaintance earlier with govern- 
ment procedures as secretary to a 
congressman, brought a combination 
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ARNOLD © 


vegOFous 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 




















FLOURS ‘aviete 


Spring Wheat +» Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheal 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Hil 





FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


* FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service _| 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 
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of government and industry experi- 


“ence into the handling of current 


problems. Consequently, there was 
little disruption to the industry when 
the transfer was made, and the poli- 
cies established were carried on for 
the remainder of the war.” A nice 
tribute to Mr. Kauffman. 

Official records of Mr. Bishop’s 
wartime contributions show that he 
did a splendid job in distribution of 
products of the wet corn milling in- 
dustry, which were in acutely short 
supply. The relationship between 
government and industry in this 
field was so smooth that it was not 
necessary to issue official restric- 
tions. The Washington records show 
that the industry co-operated with 
Mr. Bishop to the fullest extent in 
the equitable distribution of its prod- 
ucts, which were so highly essential 
to the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Bishop ‘left the government to 
head up a research department of 
the International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., Chicago, of which he is 
vice president. 





C. Neil Barrett 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
Eh A A TRS A CCE ZONK STE IES. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 
Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











~ Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS _ 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 





CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








(Continued from page 18.) 


regulations covering ingredients listed 
in his above mentioned job descrip- 
tion. His vocabulary by this time 
was at least 50% GMPR, MPR, 
RMPR, supp., reg., and amend., with 
numbers one to five hundred for 
each. Since that time he has added 
thousands more to his memory and 
can put his finger on any of the 
whereases and theretos in the or- 
ders as easily as one locates a num- 
ber in a telephone directory. 

As typical of the necessity for 
speedy action and changes in policy 
which resulted from the _ rapidly 
changing economic conditions in the 
early days of price control, Mr. Bar- 
rett recalls the circumstances sur- 
rounding the issuance of Amendment 
87 to Supplementary Regulation 14 
(MPR 378), the mixed feed order. 
John K. Westberg was then price 
executive and Charles S. Kenney was 
acting head of the feed section. The 
problem of pricing mixed feed had 
been discussed within and without 
the agency, but all of the conversa- 
tions had usually ended with the 
statement “It is impossible to write 
a regulation on mixed feed until all 
ingredients have been placed under 
price control first” 

At 4 p.m. on Dec. 29, 1942, Mr. 
Westberg received instructions, which 
he relayed to Mr. Barrett and oth- 
ers in the feed section, to have a 
regulation written, presented to the 
industry and effective not later than 
Jan. 8, 1943. The regulation was 
prepared by Jan. 8 and became effec- 
tive Jan. 22, 1943. When MPR 378 
was replaced by MPR 585, nine 
months were devoted to preparation 
and discussion of the new order. 

“In retrospect,” Mr. Barrett says, 
“it seems to me that price control on 
grains and feeds has travelled a.circle 
during the past three years insofar 
as industry reaction is concerned. In 
1942 and early 1943, the general in- 
dustry reaction to the issuance of a 
regulation covering its products was 
that of ‘Price control is a splendid 
thing, we should have it, we are for 
it 100%, but it won’t work in our 
industry because our industry is dif- 
ferent.’ 


“Now the general statement seems. 
‘to be ‘Price control has been a fine 


thing, we should have had it; we 
should have it for a while yet, we are 
i Ae (Continued on page 26.) 











“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


















































Confusing 


N England, “corn’ means wheat. 

In Scotland, oats are called “corn.” 
And the grain which we call “corn” is 
known as “maize” in most of the 
countries of the western hemisphere. 
Traditionally, corn was the name 
given to the major cereal grain of 
a region, whether it was wheat, oats, 
rye or maize. 


Mental Measure 


ROM childhood to the late years 

of life the best measure of mental 
capacity is the size of a man’s vo- 
cabulary. Invariably, so they say, the 
men at the top know the meaning of 
the most words and use the most 
words correctly. 

The test has been made many 
times, in schools and corporations, 
and it always works out that a large 
vocabulary is characteristic of the 
eminently successful. 

In other respects the top men vary 
in manual dexterity, in constructive 
imagination, in skills, interests, apti- 
tude and knowledge. 

Why this is so, if it is so, is not 
entirely clear. The reason probably 
is that, since we must communicate 
with each other by words, those who 
know the meaning of the most words 
can receive and give ideas and in- 
structions the most intelligently. Such 
men are likely to be more tactful 
in their dealings with others; their 
vocabulary helps them to win their 
point in difficult situations. 

The late president Daniel Willard 
of the B.&O. once said that half 
his troubles as an organization leader 
arose from the inability of men to 
state facts accurately.—Bagology. 


A successful salesman takes truth, 
honesty, confidence and common 
sense, wraps them in enthusiasm, 
puts them into what he has to sell, 
and the prospect says:—‘“T'll take it.” 


Aduertising 


Advertising has taken on some 
rather interesting features in recent 
weeks. Usually the advertisements 
tell the readers (and prospective pur- 
chasers) of the merits of the product 
being advertised. Two exceptions to 
that rule were noted in the same issue 
of a newspaper a few days ago. The 
telephone company used a half page 
to scold its subscribers about being 
lazy. Three out of every five calls 
o “information” are useless, unneces- 
sary and time-consuming, the tele- 
phone company said, because the an- 
swers to the subscriber’s questions 
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The Ancient Tasks 


I go about my daily household tasks 
Remembering all the women of the earth: 

The dear dead women, and the ones who still 
Tend well their lamps and keep a glowing hearth. 
And suddenly there is a dignity, 

A graciousness in making up a bed, 

And there is something splendid in the tasks 

Of shining glass, and kneading loaves of bread. 


I am a part of the long line of those 

Who went their way serenely, undeterred 

By the glitter and the shouting of the throng, 
Loving their life, and glad for the uttered word 
Of praise from their beloved. I am one, 

Even as they—the ancient and the blest, 

Who finds delight in service and who knows 
That tranquil labor earns and brings one rest. 


—Grace Noll Crowell. 














were contained in the telephone book. 

The second advertisement was in- 
serted by a distilling company. That 
company, too, used a half page to 
scold the public. “There are some 
people,” the advertisement said, “who 
should not drink.” 

Now if the automobile manufac- 
turers will just come out with at 
least a half page advertisement, tell- 
ing the public that there are some 
people who should not drive automo- 
biles, everything will be jake. The 
police department does not seem to 
be able to cope with, the reckless 
driver any more than it is with the 
man who should not drink.—P. L. D. 
in Milling Production. 


= 
Sixty eight acres of U. S. forest are 
said to be burned every minute. Twen- 
ty thousand fires a year owe their 
origin to the careless smoker. Eighty 
per cent occur in the South. 


see 
An Ancient Art 


HE earliest references to any 

form of candy are found in Egyp- 
tian Papyri, dating back to about 2,- 
000 years before the birth of Christ. 
Honey, at that time the only sweet- 
ening agent, was combined with 
dates, figs and nuts to make various 
kinds of confections. 


The Wanderer 


AR out on the lake, the moon and 
winter combine in cold brilliance. 
Strewn about in fantastic windrows 
and packed hard, the snow gives way 
scarcely at all to passing foosteps but 
sends up a hollow sound. All else is 
quiet, save an occasional awesome 
boom when the thick ice cracks 
somewhere across the wide expanse. 
The shore, marked by a fringe of 
trees, is an insignificant irregular rim 
above which the sky flaunts its im- 
mensity. Man and his problems 
seem trivial. It is a good place, the 
wanderer decides, to think of atomic 
energy .. 

Some of the scientists who helped 
discover the atom’s secret are afraid 
mankind has not been sufficiently im- 
press@a by Airdshima ‘and Nagasaki. 
Ordinary people no doubt were great- 
ly impressed, but they cannot be ex- 
pected to make constant manifesta- 
tions of concern. 

They are like the natives around 
Vesuvius. For centuries they have 
known that death lurked nearby, yet 
they couldn’t always keep themselves 
worked up about that. 

Sometimes people learn they have 
only a specified time to live. Most 
of them, if they are able, continue 
as has been their custom. Apparent- 
ly only in novels do they turn to 
heroic ventures... Man is an adaptable 





creature and pretty much a fatalistic 
one. 

A train rumbles into hearing, The 
whistle sends shrill warning into the 
still air. 

The wanderer turns home. A light 
on the distant shore marks his home. 
He feels no treason to mankind if he 
refuses to let atomic thoughts destroy 
his peace of mind—at least for to- 
night. Reveries about his home and 
an open fire waiting, the reassuring 
sound of the train and a feeling of 
kinship with. the universe comfort 
him as he hikes back in resplendent 
moonlight across alternate patches of 
snow and ice. — Minneapolis Star- 
Journal. 


Smoke 


Y ESTERDAY was a smoky day, 
which is deplorable; yet as I 
walked in a Baltimore street near 
noon I found myself delighting in 
the soft, sensuous beauty that the 
gossamer veil drew over the towers 
of brick and steel a block or two 
away. Smoke is a nuisance, smoke is 
a menace, smoke is wasteful and de- 
structive. As a right-thinking citizen 
I thoroughly disapprove of smoke and 
advocate its abolition; and yet, like 
many other things I feel under moral 
obligation to deplore, it has a seduc- 
tive loneliness that sometimes almost 
charms me into forgiving its exist- 
ence.—John O’Ren in the Baltimore 
Sun. 
. 

Nothing is really work unless you'd 

rather be doing something else. 


Geographical Flavors 


| N the aggregate, flavor preferences 
in candy throughout the country 
are quite similar. For example, de- 
spite the vast distances which sepa- 
rate some areas, a candy which sells 
remarkably well in New York is very 
apt. to sell equally well in California 
or Texas. 

However, there are some excep- 
tions: « For instance, wintergreen is 
none too popular in the South but 
has a good following in the New Eng- 
land States. Also, coffee-flavored 
confections are well liked in both the 


aia but the midwest is 
on ewarm in its liking for these. 


So far as hard candies are con- 
cerned,«the larger cities apparently 
ptefér the mildly flavored varieties, 
while the rural areas buy those which 
are more highly flavored and colored. 
Persons who do considerable smoking 
or drinking show a decided prefer- 
ence for hard candies strongly fla- 
vored with peppermint, clove or cin- 
namon.—aAllen Topics. 
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TRANSIENT PROBLEMS 


E confess to considerable admiration for 

the commercial courage of those of the 
country’s largest milling concerns in so prompt- 
ly announcing that they would not market the 
lowered quality “Truman Flour” under their na- 
tionally advertised family trade-brands. Their 
judgment, too, is likely to be proved sound, prin- 
cipally because the extent of their distribution 
and their unlimited resources both in market- 
ing the debased flour and in spending great sums 
in advertising when permitted to return to pro- 
duction of high quality flour, give them an ad- 
vantageous position in adjusting themselves to a 
difficult situation. 


It is obviously true, however, that even the ; 


largest milling concerns will suffer loss through 
interruption for an unknown period of the work 
of many years in establishing high- repute and 
wide consumer preference for their package 
flours. Yet, having chosen to take the higher 
ground, their great resources in meeting a diffi- 
cult problem probably will be justified in the 
end, although at great interim cost, 

The problem presented to millers of lesser 
size, extent of distribution and publicity re- 
sources is rather sharply different and much 
more difficult of solution. The fame of a family 
flour brand, even though well established in lim- 
ited territories and with long time distributors 
and ultimate consumers, is certain to suffer as 
the result of disappearance from the market 
even for a short period, not taking account of 
the interim problem presented in maintaining a 
sales and distribution organization and the con- 
siderable cost in prospect when the time comes 
to restore the original brand to its trade. 

We have discussed this subject with many 
millers of varying size who have been notably 
successful in establishing and maintaining 
through the years a considerable and normally 
profitable trade on their family flours, and 
frankly have to confess that we were rather in- 
clined to go along with the last man talked to. 
As an incident, we were especially amused by 
one miller with a long established trade in south- 
eastern territory who explained that all of the 
overprinting of his brand with explanatory gov- 
ernment regulations apologizing for the flour’s 
quality would come to nothing because the 
darkies and poor whites simply buy the picture 
on the sack and that the printing, which in 
Many cases.the buyer cannot read, would amount 
to nothing when they found the day’s hot bread 
was no good. 

Almost certainly the millers of soft wheat 
flours, with their chief sales outlets to pastry, 
cracker and choice family trade, will suffer most 
in disturbance to their normal business. Sharing 
their difficulties will be smaller mills through- 
out the country that are lacking in technical 
knowledge, laboratory supervision and equipment 
to make wholly acceptable flour with so high 
a rate of extraction. Indeed the prospect con- 
fronted by many of these millers is little short 
of tragic, taking account only of the increased 
extraction order and not at all of the almost 
equally grievous condition created by the sup- 
plementary orders controlling their wheat: sup- 
alba. even to their ability to get wheat 
at all, 

Yet, it is fair and somewhat comforting to 
keep in mind that flour millers are an ingenious 
Crew and before now have weathered many a 
storm on a stern and rockbound coast. Their 
Present predicament is an unhappy one, with real 
difficulties added to ‘by. knowledge of the sheer 


Uselessness and stupidity of the whole order and 


the Purpose sought to be accomplished by it. 
Despite this, we are altogether confident that 
mills will be here to grind, bakers to bake and 
People to eat-the wholesome white bread of their 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


choice long after these men with great minds but 
oftentimes too little practical intelligence have 
passed from remembrance—even, in the case of 
many now in unchallenged power, from history. 


e®e @ 
A CRACKPOT BREAK-THROUGH 


HE war bread decree from Washington must 

have been beyond the wildest expectations of 
the crackpot fringe of American nutritionists. Un- 
doubtedly it took most of them by surprise. There 
were only a few scattered survivors, meek and 
quiet after the century-old campaign that had 
ended in a total defeat punctuated by the “atomic 
bomb” of white bread enrichment. But that they 
will rally quickly to the old standard and mobil- 
ize new regiments can be taken for granted. 
In fact, a spirited revival of the white versus 
brown battle already is under way, and the blows 
and repercussions of it will echo for years and 
leave new scars on the nutritional position of the 
staff of life. 

Unmistakable intimations of the government 
“line” with respect to the darker bread emerged 
from the conferences in Washington that followed 
the brusque and abrupt announcement of 80% ex- 
traction. It became instantly apparent that a 
nation-wide publicity campaign was in.the mak- 
ing, ostensibly to help the public understand why 
wartime sacrifices are necessary now. Chief 
among the “helps” to this understanding will be 
ballyhoo of how good the war bread really is. 
All the old clap-trap about “the higher nutri- 
tional values of dark bread” will be trotted out, 
with modernized variations upon the theme and 
technique of the sainted Dr. Graham. 

There is a vivid contemporary example in 
Britain of what war bread, inflicted upon a white 
bread stabilization that had been achieved after 
the same long branny battle ‘that prevailed here, 


canado in.vreviving old..contentiens and-confu-.. 


sions. True, the British people did not like their 
war bread and do not wish to keep it. The 
dark loaf only confirmed their preference for 
white. But while the dark loaf was a horrible 
example to the consumer and to the more or less 
honest and ignorant meddler who conceived of 
it as not only a proper wartime expedient but 
a long-time good thing, it was a new lease on 
life for the nutritional crackpot, who has waxed 
strong again and threatens more violently and 
autocratically than ever before to defeat the 
people’s expressed want. And so it is likely to 
be here. 

Whence came the bright idea of a wartime 
loaf in peacetime? Did it .-come from the 
ranks of reputable nutritionists, from the bread- 
stuffs industries, from the consumer? Or did 


‘it come from the recently dormant but seem- 


ingly indestructible crackpot fringe within the 
Washington government — from the old-time 
whole wheat die-hards and the stubborn ene- 
mies of white bread enrichment? It might mere- 
ly have been borrowed from Britain as an im- 
plement of high international policy, but it has 
enough of a Washingtonian complexion to seem 
peculiarly indigenous. In any case, it is the spit- 
tin’ image of a lot of other fool things that have 
come from our national capital, and probably feels 
right at home there. 
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THE LONG ROAD TO PERFECTION 


N OTHING could be more appropriate than that 
a quality baker should talk of better bread, 
‘and it is not inconsistent that we, who are so 
quick to come to the defense of baker’s bread 
against such defamers of it as the “not-fit-to-eat” 
literary stooges and nutritional crackpots of some 
of our public prints, should applaud an unprejudiced 
and understanding criticism. Such a criticism comes 
from Mr. George N. Graf, merchandising director 
for Quality Bakers of America, Inc. He has been 
carrying his gospel about, not only to the mem- 
bers of his own group, but to other groups and as- 
sociations of bakers. ? 

Mr. Graf’s words were written before the 
calamity of war bread descended upon us but it is 
not likely that he would change them now to fit 
the changed conditions of the moment, for his is 
a long-time formula. He calls upon the craft to 
do these things: (1) Make better bread; (2) make 
better bread cheaper; (3) sell bread better; (4) 
create a broader want: for better bread. He 
speaks persuasively and at length of such mat- 
ters, and these reflections were presented in full 
in the Feb. 19 issue of this Journal. (If you missed 
the article it’s worth returning to that issue and 
doing a better reader job!) The whole of his disser- 
tation deserves attention, but we invite special 
consideration for what he says about quality. 

“For 20 years,” admonishes Mr. Graf, “I’ve sat 
in on production meetings and have heard the 
same conclusion. Yet year after year it seems to 
me the bread you turn out gets windier, puffier, 
more ‘chemically’ pure, and less flavorsome. I 
feel that bakery production men .. . will have to 
get new sights on what is quality of product. It 
seems to me that a consummated, satisfied sale, 
and not bloom or appearance, will be the first 
point in scoring products. We've talked about 
this elusive quality of product long enough—the 
time has come for us to produce it.” 

The baker’s quality problem is not simplified 
by the current (and it is to be devoutly hoped 
temporary) debasement of his product: by offi- 
cial mandate, yet war-type bread must give him 
no excuse to turn away from what is his long-° 
time and never-ending obligation to yield to no 
obstacle along the never-too-smooth highway to- 
ward an improved loaf. Even beige bread (or 
is the color ecru, as USDA dubs it?) can be 
relatively better—or worse. 


@ @. 
SPREADINGMATE EAD NEWS 


FO 144, the U, S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s wheat and Wheat flour conservation 
order, seems to have established clear claim to an 
Oscar of some kind or other in the flour and bread 
world. You can’t exactly call it a best seller, 
using that term as a measurement of popularity, 
but that it has been more widely read than any 
previous magnum opus of governmental control 
seems incontroversial. It “made” many newspa- 
pers; was published in toto in most trade journals 
of the flour, feed and breadstuffs fields; caused 
wear and tear on associational mimeographs; and 
in addition had a very large special distribution 
through the facilities of the Miller Publishing 
Co., which printed it in great quantities not only 
to supply the special bulletin services of The 
Northwestern Miller, The American Baker and 
Feedstuffs, but also to meet the needs of flour, 
feed, grain and baking interests who wished to 
put it quickly into the hands of customers. For 
this latter purpose our presses in Mirineapolis 
turned out nearly 25,000 copies, and another large 
edition was printed and distributed in Kansas 
City. The presses began rolling on this job in less 
than an hour after the last word of the nefarious 
document had come over the wire. 
We can think of things we’d have taken a deal 
more: pleasure~in publishing! 
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“SNOBUDDY" 


For the up-to-date family flour 













distributor, there is no flour like 
SNOBUDDY for building sales 


volume. We follow through for 








every distributor with a helpful 






sales plan . . . a plan that works 






because it’s built on the superior 
quality of SNOBUDDY. 
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The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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GLUTEN FLOUR 
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Prompt Delivery , 
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CAKE FLOURS FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle”’ in Baking 
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THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 














a h’s Best” 
oocn $s bes Choice Quality Flour 
; Plain and Selfrising 
SUPERIOR OTTAWA KANSAS 
QUALITY 
Better Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat 1 e pnroo of central western Kan- 
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Lincoln, Nebraska RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Western King Fiour 


. Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, ‘Neb. , 

















_ BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS. 


WYMORE « NEBRASKA 
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C. Neil Barrett 


(Continued from page 23.) 


for it 100%, but -our industry can 
be taken out of price control before 
any other, because our industry is 
different.’ ” 

Mr. Barrett says he has enjoyed his 
experience in price control work. “It 
has been interesting and of consider- 
able value to me,” he adds. “I have 
believed in it and still do and I think 
that the grain and feed industries 
have been most unusual in their 
marvelously uniform co-operation. 
Without that co-operation by indus- 
try, price control could not have 
worked successfully, nor will it work 
during the balance of the time in 
which it is needed to protect our 
economy. 

“All of the enforcement of the 
army, as well as the OPA, cannot 
make price control work in an in- 
dustry such as the grain and feed 
industry without the acceptance and 
co-operation of members of the 
industry. I would like to take this 
opportunity to express my thanks for 
the splendid, helpful and understand- 
ing co-operation received from every- 
one in the industry with whom I have 
been privileged to work.” 

Mr. Barrett believes that price 
control must not be a permanent part 
of the nation’s economy, but that 
supply and demand conditions in re- 
spect to grains and feeds are not 
such that price controls should be 
removed yet. If they were, he feels, 
the members of the industry could 
well lose as much or more than they 
lost in sudden declines in the early 
20’s and early 30’s. He states, how- 
ever, that it is more difficult to se- 
cure industry understanding and co- 
operation of price control now than 
it was during the war period. 

Before Mr. Barrett joined the OPA, 
he was division sales manager at Chi- 
cago for the National Oil Products 
Co. of Harrison, N. J., and prior to 
that was manager of the feed depart- 
ment of Northrup, King & Co., Min- 
neapolis feed manufacturers: He 
formerly was a director of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association 
and until going with the government 
took an active part in all feed indus- 
try activities. 
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C. W. KITCHEN TO LEAVE 
USDA AFTER 30 YEARS 


Washington, D. C.—C. W. Kitchen, 
government agricultural official since 
1912 and assistant administrator of 
the Products Marketing Administra- 
tion, has resigned from the federal 
service, effective Feb. 21. On that 
date Mr. Kitchen becomes executive 
vice president of the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association with 
headquarters here. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, 
in commenting on Mr. Kitchen’s de- 
parture, characterized his services as 
contributing perhaps more than those 
of “any other single individual to 
basic improvements in the distribu- 
tion and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts in the country.” 

During his service, Mr. Kitchen 
played a leading role in the develop- 
ment of market news service, stand- 
ards and inspection service, regula- 
tory provisions and research pro- 
grams. During the war years he 
served as associate AMA administra- 
tor, FDA deputy administrator, OMS 
director, and assistant PMA admin- 
istrator. 





SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ, 





Duluth Universal Milling Co, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


——— 


















The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 












VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity er a Cable Address 
800 bbis KLA. “Washita” 
Mannfacrarers of High-Grade 


eat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade "Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











PERLY wenr BAG C0. 
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Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DalLY 





ee 








DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 
Operating Elevator “A”’ 











Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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eI BUREAU CHANGE 
* * 


, New Offices Take Place of 
* Bureau of Foreign and oe B K te T Y EK T ee 
2 


Domestic Commerce 





The name of the Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce is about to The baking business is tough. One misstep and 

disappear from the Washington scene. : . : 

The bureau, founded in 1912 and ex- you’re in trouble with your customers. We know 
nded by Herbert Hoover in 1920, : ; : 

‘is performed valuable assistance to that ..°. and so we are extra careful to make 

fogeign traders. . 

ane Rig! 1b PRS BEST YET the kind of flour you can depend on 

as foreign. ead ie Camcertied will be be exactly right every day. Try BEST YET 

taken by the Office of International to y rig y i y 

Tyede, in Se Corners Leperuoen soon. You'll find it a superior bakery flour. 


In addition to the office of the direc- 
tor and certain administrative offices, 
that agency will include an Office 


wort trade Promotion, ome ot | @WUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


reat War Areas Trade and Office of For- 
= eign Economic Development. JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 
Be: The purpose of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade is stated to be “to F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 
Co. foster and promote the foreign com- ’ 





merce of the United States.” The 
statutory purposes of the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce A 
—, were “to foster, promote, and develop pene A 











































.) the foreign and domestic commerce = J U Ss T 
40. of the United States.” LAR ROWE’ $ a 
According to Arthur Paul, assist- ED TH E WwW AY i, 
ant to the Secretary of Commerce, : " 
and in charge of the Office of Inter- KILN DRI i] fe) U < . 
q” national Trade, the Office of World PA ra KED IE 
Trade Promotion will encourage and , yj 
facilitate the expansion and balanced BUCKWHEAT FLOUR Rugged, tough Hammond WAnmony Z 
growth of international trade, ex- Flour Bags deliver your iT ah 4 
port control, with trade assistance sao 4 Pome 5 et tr . (FE 
Ave. rather than control the keynote. LIGHT «+ MEDIUM sr 2 am aan eae é se 
George Bell, for many years vice DARK 8: es 
Hon president of Caterpillar Tractor, has THREE GRADES ...... ALL ““TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
been appointed director of the Office “LUSTRO “’ “ SECURPAC “’ ““CELUPAC”’ 
— of World Trade Promotion. Mr. The Standard Since 1870 a el ik: “caleall aise aatina 
| Paul states that he will be assisted eh * C 
’ by Horace McCoy, Emil Schnell- * 
bacher, in charge of commercial in- | 
| Be en wittantiediacnace, ses. | CARROWE MILLS, inc. HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 
‘ie merly of Foreign Economic Advaita. COHOCTON, N. Y. Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
tration, will also help Mr. Bell. 
Bac en Office = hig Reged Bk 
will co-operate wi e State De- 
partment and work for “the elimina- 
fron of trade barriers and controls FAMILY PATENTS EVE RY THING for the BAKER 
throughout the world.” It will also . 
be concerned with trade agreements, White Crest Red Crest HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
International. Bank and Fund, Ex- LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 
port-Import Bank, and the social and Cake and Pastry Flours BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
economic council activities, including S—S ; 
—S the international trade organization a C. L. EE de ives Fianigy! . Cl 
° and international commodity organi- Sponge Cracker Flour Ss — Kirst Spring - 
oe zations, labor, food and agriculture, pong CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
“ty health and education, and other RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


peaceful pursuits among nations. TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
stad Create |_| | GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. “xv 
outlined. 
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NAMED ASSISTANT COUNSEL PAPER SACKS Exceptional Bakery Flours 
cleo, Min. = cuter. c: | FOR MILLERS A . 
Albert C. Remele, general counsel for The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. TWELVE - 40 NO.- RISK PLA- SAFE 
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0. Van Dusen Harrington-F. H. Peavey CINCINNATI, O. 
° Co., Minneapolis. Before joining THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
Pe ma peat at Tang ABILENE, KANSAS 
SIS a in- 5 
C0. nepali Chadhiiies a8 Cleienanen ‘etlinn. ee Sasnak Flour” Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
nce his graduation from the Uni- 
no Minnesota School of Law othe, serene aad 
» Mr. Giebink has served as 

ie pr of the Minneapolis Grain Exns Mitutne Co., Inman, Kan. SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Ommission Merchants Association F il C ji A 
and Manager of the Northwest Grain ami ry © ommercial 2 Lxport 

=| Storage Committee office. From No- 

LL vember, 1941 to June, 1942, he was | HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS — — es 
mployed as legal counsel by the Na- For Bakers - Cable address—“ stalk” 
tional Grain Trade Council in Wash- sh: 
ingin, D.C. “He joined the Minne- The Morrison Milling Co. J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 

URL Tuly, pees: of Commerce staff in Emphaticalty Ind sie KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Brazil Inquiring’ 
for Canadian 
Flour Offerings 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour mills 
have been receiving inquiries for flour 
from Brazil at prices considerably 
higher than those prevailing for ex- 
port to the British ministry of food 
or other European outlets. Brazil’s 
regular sources of supply appear to 
have dried up in the general disor- 
ganization of flour trade the world 
around. 

Under normal conditions, Canada 
would welcome business of this kind. 
Brazil is a market where Canada 
has a lot of other trading interests 
and where she hopes some day to 
make a real place for herself with 
flour and other things. For many 
years Canadian money has been heav- 


ily invested in Brazilian enterprise. - 


It may not be long until Canadian 
mills will be free to sell in that mar- 
ket, but under existing conditions 
all the flour this country can pos- 
sibly produce is booked for shipment 
to areas where famine prevails or 
threatens. 

Under the circumstances described, 
Canadian control authorities have 
felt bound to discourage sales of 
flour to Brazil and similar markets. 
Orders already on the books will take 
everything mills can produce in the 
near future, so there would not be 
much point in permitting sales now 
that would in all likelihood be can- 
celed later in favor of famine-strick- 
en multitudes of people in Europe, 
Asia and other parts of the world. 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 
PROHIBITED TEMPORARILY 


Toronto; Ont.—The Canadian feeds 
administrator has notified the 
trade that exports of millfeeds 
from Canada are prohibited from 
March 1 to June 15, 1946. This is 
being done to insure an adequate 
supply of feedingstuffs for the bal- 
ance of the crop year and is another 
step in the program for releasing 
more grain and grain products for 
the relief of the hungry people of 
Europe. 
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CHEMISTS SEE “GOLDEN GLORY” 


Toronto, Ont.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Toronto Section, 
held on Feb. 22 at Trinity College, 
Toronto, was given over to viewing 
“Golden Glory” — a stirring motion 
picture story of how America became 
a great wheat-producing nation. As 
well as being entertaining, this film 
is informative and educational. It 
opens where Mark Carleton, a scien- 
tist from Kansas, takes up his study 
of .the diseases that ravaged Amer- 
ica’s wheat fields before the turn of 
the century and continues until the 
present day. It records the work of 
tireless men who. contributed much 








to the development of this continent 
as a great wheat-producing nation 
and to the making of the finest bread 
in the world. This film is considered 
to be an outstanding achievement of 
the motion picture industry. It was 
produced in Hollywood and is expect- 
ed to reach a nation-wide theater 
audience of over 20,000,000 people in 
the United States. 
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Holland-Canadian 
Trade Slowed 
by Regulations 


Toronto, Ont. — Advices from Hol- 
land indicate difficulty in getting set- 
tled down to the importation of flour 
from Canada. Old connections be- 
tween millers and importers have 
been revived and, where necessary, 
new ones have been formed with ev- 
ery promise of satisfactory relations, 
but governmental controls for the 
time being delay actual shipments of 
flour to Dutch importers. 

This is probably due to the grow- 
ing tensity of the situation in Europe 
at large with regard to _ supplies. 
Famine, an ugly thing under any 
conditions, appears to be the stark 
and awful factor which is delaying 
resumption of normal business in 
flour from Canada during these cur- 
rent months. 

Fortunately for Holland enemy oc- 
cupation did not exhaust all food 
supplies available or within reach as 
was the case with ‘so many other 
regions now struggling to keep them- 
selves alive. Although no announce- 
ments have been made, it is probable 
that British and Canadian authorities 
have diverted for the time being nec- 
essary quantities of flour and other 
foods te areas where need*is great, 
even though this does interfere with 
commercial transactions with good 
customers elsewhere. 

Canadian millers and their friends 
in Holland will have to wait for some 
lessening in the squeeze by which 
famine is diverting shipments of flour 
to unexpected destinations. 
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ONTARIO BAKERS PLAN 
MEETING FOR MAY 7-8 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual confer- 
ence of the Ontario Bakers Associa- 
tion, which was first scheduled for 
April 16 and 17 at the Royal York 
Hotel, here, has been postponed and 
will be held May 7 and 8 at the Gen- 
eral Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
The date was changed as bakers were 
unable to attend the meeting during 
Good Friday week. 

Features of the program will be 
the annual meeting and election of 
officers, the usual Eariy Bird’s Break- 
fast provided by the Allied Trades, 
and a program of entertainment for 
the ladies. Committees have been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the busi- 
ness and entertainment features of 


the program. 








Feed Grain Quotas Lifted to Free 
More Canadian Wheat for Export 


Toronto, Ont.—Changes are being 
made in regulations for the handling 
of coarse grains in Canada, with a 
view to getting more wheat into ex- 
port channels and to provide ade- 
quate quantities of other grains for 
use as feed. 

All quota restrictions on delivery 
of oats by farmers have been lifted. 
All exports of oats and barley, wheth- 
er to the United States or overseas, 
have been embargoed and no more 
export permits will be issued during 
the current crop year. The feeds ad- 
ministrator has announced that all 
oats and barley, except damp and 
rejected grades, will be bought for 
government account on arrival at 
lakehead terminals at ceiling prices 
for all grades, including toughs. 

All barley must be offered to the 
Canadian trade at ceiling prices. 
This includes some millions of bushels 
accumulated in special bins in lake- 
head terminals by firms contemplat- 


FARM SERVICE DIRECTOR — The 
appointment of Frank J. Greaney, 
B.S.A., M.S., Ph.D., as director of the 
Line Elevators Farm Service was an- 
nounced Feb. 9, by Cecil Lamont, 
president of the North-West Line 
Elevators Association. He succeeds 
Dr. K. W. Neatby, who has been ap- 
pointed director of science service, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
Dr. Greaney was formerly plant pa- 
thologist at the Dominion laboratory 
of plant pathology at Winnipeg. He 
spent a year at the Rothamsted Ex- 
perimental Station in England work- 
ing with Sir John Russell, a world 
authority on soils and soil conditions 
as they affect crop growth. In re- 
cent years, he has devoted a great 
deal of time to the study of seed- 
borne diseases of grain crops, their 
prevalence, distribution, economic im- 
portance and control. Dr. Greaney 
will make his headquarters in Win- 
nipeg. 








ing export to maltsters in the United 
States. 

Some doubt is being expressed by 
the grain trade as to whether all the 
oats made available by these new 
regulations will be required by the 
feed trade in eastern Canada. How. 
ever, if the feeds administrator finds 
that the year-end carry-over of oats 
is unduly large, he can either resel] 
for export or relax export restric. 
tions. 

It is believed that the feeding trade 
can absorb all the barley supply. The 
quantity of oats yet to be marketed 
in the West cannot be estimated. A 
large percentage of farmers will wait 
until they have some idea of probable 
results of the new crop before decid- 
ing how much they can afford to 
reduce their reserves of feed. 

Undoubtedly these new regulations 
will work a hardship on some grain 
trade interests which have been pay- 
ing carrying charges on barley be- 
ing accumulated at the lakehead for 
shipment across the border and will 
also prevent the building up of a per- 
manent market for Canadian barley 
in the United States at the present 
time. However, the present crisis 
in world food supplies makes it im- 
perative for Canadian officials to take 
action for the conservation of grain 
supplies, it is stated. 
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VISIT VANCOUVER EXCHANGE 


Vancouver, B. C. — Two former 
members of the local grain trade 
were visitors on the floor of the Van- 
couver Grain Exchange recently. D. 
E. Harris, former head of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co. here, was visit 
ing his son, D. T. Harris, local man- 
ager for Kerr Gifford & Co. Mr. 
Harris..has. retired and_is now living 
in California. Jan C. A. Nijdam, 
former local manager for the Con- 
tinental Grain Co. and now president 
of the Continental Grain Co. of Can- 
nada, Ltd., is here on a holiday pend- 
ing the opening of navigation at the 
head of the lakes. 
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CANADIAN SCIENTISTS 
URGE SMUT TREATMENT 


Winnipeg, Man. — Treatment of all 
seed wheat, oats, and barley for the 
control of surface-borne smuts was 
recommended by the Associate Com- 
mittee on Field Crop Diseases of the 
National Research Council at its 
meeting with Dominion Department 
of Agriculture officials here Feb. 18 
and 19. 

It was pointed out that losses from 
cereal grain smuts in Western Cat- 
ada for the crop year 1944-45 were 
extremely heavy. In that crop year 
approximately 800 cars of wheat wert 
graded smutty, an increase of 100% 
over the preceding year. 

The committee deplored the acute 
shortage of qualified research per 
sonnel and provisions for meetiné 
this need were fully discussed. It 
was felt that if important work ™ 
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the control of plant diseases such as 
that which had already been achieved 
was to be carried on, sufficient in- 
ducements would have to be offered 
to attraet students possessing the 
necessary abilities. In particular, it 
was felt that opportunities should be 
presented to returned service men 
who are desirous of taking up a 
career in scientific research. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT HEAVY 


Toronto, Ont.—In the month of De- 
cember, 1945, 1,035,000 bus of wheat 
were moved into Nova Scotia from 
the prairie provinces, the largest 
monthly quantity in four years. Prac- 
tically all of this grain was destined 
for Europe. Shipments are expected 
to be heavy until the re-opening of 
navigation on the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence. River. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT CROP 
ESTIMATE CUT SHARPLY 


—~<p>— 
Outturn Set at 149,545,000 Bus in 
Second Foreecast—Only 58% 
of Average 











Washington, D. C.—The second of- 
ficial estimate of wheat production 
in Argentina in 1945-46 shows a re- 
duction of 16,000,000 bus from the 
first estimate, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced, 

As now projected the wheat crop 
this season in Argentina should ap- 
proximate 149,545,000 bus, or about | 
the same as 1944-45 output. 

The present estimate places the 
crop at about 58% of the average 
production for the five years ended 
in 1942. The reduction from the pre- 
ceding estimate is larger than was 
expected, but more definite informa- 
tion should be available for the next 
estimate in May, the department said. 

This decline could impede Argen- 
tina’s ability to meet its share of 
European relief feeding commitments. 

Although the smaller harvest is at- 
tributed mainly to reduced acreage, 
below average yields are also a fac- 
tor. The area sown, 14,230,000 acres, 
is about 8% less than last year’s 
seeded area and about 22% smaller 
than the 1938-42 average. 

Unfavorable conditions reduced the 
harvested acreage, which is now esti- 
mated at 10,030,000 or about 70% 
of the area seeded. 

This is the second successive year 
in which abandoned acreage has been 
unusually large. 

Although yields based on these fig- 
ures would be slightly below average, 
they would be still considerably larg- 
er than those of last year when 
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drouth damage made yields extreme- 
ly low. 

The department also said estimates 
of 1945 production of small grains 
in the Union of South Africa indicate 
decreases ranging from about 10% 
for wheat to more than 20% for oats 
when compared with revised esti- 
mates of production for 1944. 

Production of wheat in 1945 was 
placed at 10,200,000 bus, compared 
with a revised estimate of 11,400,000 
bus in 1944 and an average of 16,- 
300,000 from 1935 to 1939. 

The 1945 South African crop of 
feed grains suffered from drouth. 
Production of oats is estimated at 
8,200,000 bus, compared with 10,500,- 
000 harvested in 1944. Barley and 
rye harvests are expected to total 
2,100,000 and 900,000 bus, respec- 
tively. 

The 1945-46 rice acreage in Chile was 
revised upward to 127,000, compared 
with 110,000 for the preceding year, 
a marked expansion over the prewar 
average of 13,000. In that period, 
Chile had to import almost half its 
rice requirements, but as a result of 
increasing production in recent years 
exports have been made to countries 
hit by wartime shortages. 
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CHARLES WALLACE DIES 


Winnipeg, Man.—Charles Wallace, 
52, divisional sales manager for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
died here Feb. 14. Mr. Wallace was 
born in England and came to Can- 
ada 36 years ago, and during his 22 
years in Winnipeg he was employed 
by the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd. He was a past president 
of the Northwest Commercial Trav- 
ellers Association, and a past presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Caterers’ As- 
sociation. 
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FEEDS SCHOOL TO OPEN 
MARCH 4 IN COLORADO 


Denver, Colo.—March 4 has been 
announced as the starting date for 
the training school at Fort Collins, 
Colo., sponsored by the Colorado 
Grain, Milling and Feed Dealers in 
co-operation with the Colorado Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Arts College. 
The course, which will last for three 
weeks, will cover the fields of feeds 
and feeding, seeds and milling. Among 
the subjects which will be included 
in the course are nutrition and feed- 
ing, business administration and ac- 
counting, mill maintenance and mill- 
ing and elevator operation. Lloyd 
Case, secretary of the dealers’ group, 
is in charge of reservations for the 
course. Veterans are entitled to take 
this course under the provisions of 
the GI Bill of Rights. 

















Export Wheat Ceiling Orders 








OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
(Document No. 52188) 


PART 1439—UNPROCESSED AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 
(24 Rev, MPR 487, Amdt. 6) 
WHEAT 
van Statement of the considerations in- 
: ved in the issuance of this amendment, 


on Simultaneously herewith, has been 
ed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 
ol nevis’ Maximum ‘Price Regu- 
‘ 8s a os 
spects: mended in the following re 
1. Section 1.1 (a) (5) 
©88 follows: 
ne” Export, sales. The maximum prices 
oa sales shall be determined in 
ond pith the provisions of the 
Revised. _Maximum..Export Price 


is amended to 


Regulation, as amended. .The base pricés 
referred to in Section 8.4 (b) -(1) of that 
regulation are set forth in Section 4.7 
of this regulation. 

2. Section 3.2 (i) 
follows: 

(i) Base prices on sales for export. 
Base prices on sales for export. are pro- 
vided in Section 4.7. 

3. Section 4.7 is added to read as fol- 


is added to read as 


Section 4.7.. Base prices on sales for 
export. (a) This section provides a base 
price, per bu, on every sale of wheat for 
r Such base price, per bu, is deter- 
mined by (i) selecting the appropriate 
price computed under paragraphs (1) or 
(2) or (3), below, and (ii) adding thereto 
all previously allowable merchandising 
mark-ups and commission merchant's serv- 
ice nd elevation charges, and, if the 
wheat is sold in sacks, the appropriate 
amount provided in Section 5.2 (d) of this 
regulation. Such additions are subject to 
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THEY SAID IT AGAIN—Members of the Master Bakers Association of 
Greater Boston, pleased with the conduct of their officers last year, re- 
affirmed their choice at the initial meeting of 1946 by re-electing the en- 


tire slate. 


With the exception of Frank Favorat, Nelson’s Bakery, 


Malden, vice president, the officers appear above as follows: John Mar- 
wede, Standard Brands, Inc., recording secretary; Max Todd, Ideal 
Bakery, Dorchester, treasurer; Edward Klemm, whose efforts in 1945 
were instrumental in founding the Boston School of Baking as part of 
the city vocational system, president, and Frank Coogan, Standard 


Brands, Inc., financial secretary. 





the limitations in Section 6.1 and other- 
wise provided in this regulation. 

(1) You may use the appropriate do- 
mestic base price, per bu, for such lot of 
wheat at the point of origin of such lot 
plus your transportation cost (at the ex- 
port rate if and to the extent that such 
rate is applicable) from such point of 
origin to the port of export. 

(2) If the lot of wheat has moved into 
Chicago, Ill, Omaha, Neb., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Kansas City, Kansas, East St. Louis, 
Ill., or Kansas City or St. Louis, Mo., you 
may use the appropriate domestic terminal 
base point price, per bu, for such point 
plus your transportation cost (at the ex- 
port rate if one is applicable) from such 
terminal base point’ to the port of export. 

(3) If the wheat is of a class and 
subclass described in Tables 1 and 2 of 
Section 3.2, you may use the price, per bu, 
set forth below at the port from which 
the wheat is exported: 


Table 4—Prices Per Bu, Bulk, at Ports of 
Export for the Standard Grades of Wheat 
of the Classes and Subclasses Described 
in Tables 1 and 2 of Section 3.2 

(The prices set out below are for ‘‘stand- 
ard grades” of wheat and are to be ad- 
justed for grades other than “standard” 
and for moisture and other factors affect- 
ing determination of quality, except for 
protein, in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 3.2.) 


Base price 

Port of export: per bu, bulk 
ee aera rs $1.88% 
New. Sore, N,Q 1.88% 
SU IR Mes a a0 bb’ 4:0 ard bins ATA 1.88% 
Philadelphia, Pa. ............. 1.88% 
po Se | |. ee Serer ae 2) 1.87% 
WORK ORMes WU. ok Cpe sees Rae eee 1.87% 
ee RY eral 1.78% 
FROMMOR, OTRO 866.0 S eee ere 1.78% 
Texas City, Texas oes. Sis 1.78% 
Port Arthur, Texas ........... 1.78% 
New Orleans, La. ............. 1.78% 
Vancouver, Wash. ............ 1.63% 
Longview, Wash. ............. 1.63% 
Portland, Oregon ............: 1.63% 
Los Angeles, Cal. ..........;. 1.78% 
DORRTIR, WRG. ee ccc ceeenes 1.63 % 


Tacoma, Wash. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
(b) This section shall not apply to de- 
liveries made pursuant to contracts for the 
sale of wheat entered into prior to Feb. 1, 





1946: Provided, Such deliveries are com- 
pleted within 120 days thereafter. Such 
deliveries shall remain subject to all of 


the other provisions of this regulation. 
This Amendment shall become effective 
Feb. 6, -1946. 
Issued._this Ist day of February, 1946. 
JAMES G. ROGERS, 
Acting Administrator. 


Approved: Jan. 23, 1946. 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


WHEAT 
(Amdt. 23, MEPR, Issued Feb. 1, 1946) 
Effective Feb. 6, 1946) 


The Second Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation is amended in the follow- 
ing respect: 

Section 8.4 is added to read as follows: 

Section 8.4. Maximum export prices for 
wheat—(a) Scope of section. This section 
establishes a specific formula for. comput- 
ing the maximum price of wheat applicable 
on sales to purchasers located outside con- 
tinental United States, except to purchasers 
for shipment to Canada, or to purchasing 
missions of foreign ~ governments. It su- 
persedes Sections 3 and 4 of this regula- 
tion and establishes definite export premi- 
ums and the expense allowances for add- 


ing to definite base prices on sales for 
export established under Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 487. 

(c) Computation formula. The maximum 
export price for export sales of wheat (ex- 
cept as provided in paragraph (c) ) by any 
person to purchasers located outside con- 
tinental United States or to purchasing 
missions of a foreign government, except 
to purchasers. for shipment to Canada, 
shall be computed as follows: 

(1) Take the base price per bu of wheat 
on sales for export at any port of export 
as provided in Section 4.7 (Section 313.861n) 
of the Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 487, 

(2) (i) Add 2c per bu delivered to ocean 
earrier’s hold; 

(ii) Add %c per bu for costs incurred in 
placing the wheat at shipside, which shall 
include inspection and weighing, mixing 
supervision, rail shortage, forwarding com- 


mission, insurance, out-turn insurance and 
interest; 
diii) Add costs actually incurred in 


transferring wheat from port storage to the 
hold ‘of the ocean carrier; 

(iv) Add the difference in the cost, if 
higher, between the cost of double sacks 
and sacking permitted in Section 5.1 (4d) 
of Revised Maximum Price Regulation 487. 

(v) Add any amount actually paid or 
to be paid as commission to a foreign 
agent when making a direct export sale 
to a purchaser located outside continental 
United States, Provided, however, That no 
amount added for this purpose shall ex- 
ceed 1%c per bu. 

(vi) Subtract the amount of any ex- 
port subsidy paid by the. United States 
government in connection with’ the wheat 
being priced. ene 

(c) This section shall not’ &pply to de- 
liveries made pursuant to contracts for 
sale of wheat entered into prior to Feb. 1, 
1946, Provided, Such deliveties are com- 
pleted within 120 days after that date. 

This amendment shall become effective 
Feb. 6, 1946. 

Issued this ist day of February, 1946. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION. 
SRN REN et PAR i aE LINEA Mil REEL GTETR IS REL EY A 
STRANGE HARVEST 


Burlington, lowa.—“Get over here 
quickly if you want to harvest your 
wheat crop,” is what Harold Miller 
telephoned the man who replastered 
the bathroom in his home recently. 

When the plasterer arrived he 
found Mr. Miller hadn’t been kidding 
—two-inch sprouts of wheat protrud- 
ed from the walls and ceiling of the 
room. Instead of the sky-blue color 
the room had been painted after the 
plastering, the bright green of the 
sprouts dazzled the eye. 

Investigation disclosed a substitute 
sand substance used in the plaster 
had been shipped to the_ distributor 
in a freight car formerly used’ for 
shipping wheat. The moisture in: the 
plaster and the warm temperature 
in the bathroom did the rest toward 
making good conditions for the 
growth of the cereal. 

The plasterer harvested the crop. 


a 
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ROBINSON 








MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








“Dependable”’ 


For nearly half 


a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


1500 Cwt. Daily 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











FAMILY FLOUR 





BAKERY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE © 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















MINNEAPOLIS 





J. M. CHILTON, ‘Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIE 


_— Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Plain and and Self-Rising 
Millers for Fifty Years 








Bread Sustains Europe 





(Continued from page 7.) 
were produced by the industrious 
German women and children in the 
agricultural regions. By this means 
the average was brought up to about 
1,500 calories a day. 

At the end of 1945, the basic ra- 
tion for the German people was in- 
creased to 1,500 calories a day. This 
step was urged by nutritional and 
medical authorities in the military 
government, who realized what the 
tactical commanders seemed not to 
understand, that individuals could 
not possibly do a decent day’s work 
when underfed. A better diet would 
also be conducive to health and 
would help to prevent the outbreak 
of serious diseases. As it is, the 
tuberculosis rate in Germany today 
is more than double what it was in 
more normal times. 

Germany cannot, under present con- 
ditions, produce an adequate amount 
of food for her own people. Dur- 
ing the early days of the occupation, 
the situation was complicated by the 
fact that a million and a half dis- 
placed persons had to be fed off the 
land. These displaced persons, -Rus- 
sians, Poles, Balts and many others 
received much better rations than the 
Germans themselves. Most of them 
have been repatriated, but several 
hundred thousand remain. The sit- 
uation is further complicated by the 
influx of a million or so refugees, 
from Silesia, Czechoslovakia and oth- 
er regions outside of the American 
zone. 

Dependence on Wheat 

Again, the dependence must be put 
on wheat, the one food product which 
is surplus in certain countries, the 
one product which is universally con- 
sumed and liked. During the war, 
particularly in its later phases, much 
of the bread in Germany was ersatz, 
containing all sorts of peculiar in- 
gredients. Today one sees a fair 
amount of bread of the familiar 
pumpernickel type. White wheat 
bread is encountered only in the U. 
S. Army messes. The British have 
their wholemeal, and the Russians 
their own formidable black product. 

Shortly before I left Germany, I 
was invited, along with several other 
military government officers, on a 
week end hunting trip by the Ober- 
burgermeister of Stuttgart. On ar- 
rival at our gasthof in Murrhardt, 
we were treated to cake and coffee. 
After the late afternoon’s hunt, we 
returned to a hearty dinner, which 
had been preceded by sandwiches 
and wine at the hunting lodge. The 
bread on this special occasion was 
excellent, the German bakers always 
having been noted for their proficien- 
cy in the art of baking. The cake 
was likewise most appetizing. This 
was, however, special fare for the 
conquerors, and not the ration of the 
common people. A few of the con- 
stituents of the meal were, in fact, 
contributed by the guests in return 

for the venison which they expected 
to take back to their own mess. 

During the war there was current 
a slogan that “Food will win the war 
and write the peace.” Good nutri- 
tion in America was indubitably a 
potent factor in the suecess of this 
great conflict. It promoted stamina 
in our fighting men, and aided in the 
productivity and morale of the fight- 
ers on the home front. Food has not 
yet, however, written the peace. It 
may do so, because food can be and 
should be utilized as a weapon of 
democracy. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
MILLIN 


= e 
ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 


NNEAPOL 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














VOR AND ECONOM! 


FOR QUALITY, F 


Hubbard "it: 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving _ 
for Millers and the-Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co: 


Kansas City, Misseur! 
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UNIFORM QUALITY FLOU RS 
PLAIN. AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 
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VOIGT MILLING CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [= 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 

















DOBRWY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOPRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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BUSINESS ADVICE BOOK 
QUOTES ROBERT BEATTY 


Advice on one phase of starting 
business for yourself is covered by 
Robert T. Beatty, associate editor of 
The Northwestern Miller and editor 
of The American Baker, in a recent 
publication of the Arco Publishing 
Co., New. York, titled “101 Ways to 
Be Your Own Boss.” Michael Gore, 
the author, cites Mr. Beatty as an 
authority on establishing a retail bak- 
ery business. ° 

“Rolls, cookies, cakes and pastries, 
the forte of the retailer, provide a 
comparatively still undeveloped 
field,” Mr. Gore quotes Mr. Beatty 
as saying. “It has been barely 
scratched, and technically skilled 
workers can make it pay rich divi- 
dends.”’ 

The publication, which may be had 
by writing the Arco company at 480 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. 
Y., costs $1 per copy in pamphlet 
form and $2.49 in cloth-bound book 
form. In quantity distribution for 
executives, it is available at one third 
discount. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COL. ROHLAND ISKER 
RETIRES FROM SERVICE 


Chicago, Ill. — Col. Rohland Isker, 
commanding officer of the subsistence 
research and development laboratory 
of the Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
since Aug. 15, 1939, has retired from 
active military life. 

He gained national recognition for 
his work in connection with the re- 
search and development of the army 
emergency rations, and was awarded 
the Legion of Merit, ohe of the War 
Department’s highest awards, for his 
work with the laboratory. 

Upon his retirement from active 
military service, Col. Isker will be a 
partner with Miss Frances Hooper in 
Hooper-Isker Advertising, Inc. The 
new office will handle the advertising 
of food corporations, and will open 
March 1 in the Wrigley Building. A 
farewell luncheon honoring Col. 
Isker was held at the Quartermaster 
Depot Feb. 12. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISCUSSES NUTRITION PROGRAM 


New York, N. Y.—The current uni- 
fication of nutrition’and food manage- 
ment was discussed by Prof. H. C. 
Sherman of Columbia University at 
a dinner meeting of the New York 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, held Feb. 5. He pre- 
sented a series of slides showing 
graphs and tabulated data relative 
to nutritional research. One of these 
slides compared nutrition from 1935 
to 1939 to that of 1943 and indicated 
that the diet was improved in pro- 
tein, calcium, iron, thiamine and ribo- 
flavin while the vitamin A and as- 
corbic acid levels remained about 
even. His explanation of research 
figures proved the value of superior 
diets over merely adequate diets. Two 
curves indicating these diets showed 
that early impetus was similar but 
improvement in older age was most 
marked on the superior diet curve. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TUCKER SALES CO. FORMED 

Chicago, Ill. — O. N. Tucker, who 
served as a first lieutenant at the 
Quartermaster Depot Laboratory 
here for several years, and who re- 
ceived his discharge in December, 
has entered the food brokerage busi- 
ness at Little Rock, Ark. He will 
operate as the Tucker Sales Co., and 
his address is P.O. Box 1536. He will 
handle a general line of grocery and 
food items. 

















GET... 


ALL of your FLOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 





Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND— 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 


Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 


Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA + 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *: yi" - 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











J . . ee 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. Golden Loaf” mat'sou 
MONTANA The Flour with the Doubt and 
Fl Grai Trouble left out 
ours and Grain TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
D.R.FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. Lake City, Minn. 








Garland Milling Co. KING MIDAS 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat F LOUR 
Sa KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


GREENSBURG, IND. Minneapolis, U.S. A. 

















Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S, A. 
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Preps 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








®% % % Now that we are implementing 
the wheat to keep the world from 
starving, who, precisely, are the peo- 
ple who will benefit from our saving 
of bread? And how? Where is the 
wheat going, in what ships, to what 
ports, to what warehouses and dis- 
tributing channels, to what mills, 
over what foreign rails and on what 
alien barges? Surely we deserve to 
know these things, yet to date there 
has been no public disclosure what- 
soever. We are told of food needs 
only in vague and general terms. 
® ® ® Should we not be assured, also, 
that this food actually will go to the 
people for whom it is intended, and 
not be diverted to selfish individual 
or nationalistic purposes? There is a 
long and confused and hazardous gap 
between the generous hand of an 
American food donor and the dis- 
tant mouth he aims to feed. Very 
often that distance is multiplied and 
the gift tragically diminished by offi- 
cial incompetence and dishonesty. 


Dave Lawrence, in his U. S. News, 
has it figured out that per capita 
consumption of flour in this country, 
on account of conservation measures 
taken to feed the world’s hungry, will 
drop to 157 Ibs this year, against 
161 last year. There’s a 5,000,000- 
sack reduction in output for the 
milling industry! The conserved 
wheat, of course, amounting to about 
12,500,000 bus, goes to Europe for 
grinding. Just how Dave gets his 
reduction figure isn’t explained, but 
probably he just guesses that’s the 
amount of voluntary bread saving 
that will be done by the people of 
this country. Or does he figure that 
this quantity Will represent public 
distaste fdr the peacetime war loaf? 
Anyway, he,.thinks, no material hard- 
ship is involved. Says Dave: “U.S. 
people will sacrifice to the extent 
of a tinge of color in their bread.” 


Less wheat, less meat, less wine, 
less potatoes—these are the hard 
necessities France has recognized 
through its new government, whose 
slogan is “Work, produce, organize!” 


CLOSED DOOR FOR DOOR 
KNOBS.—There comes now before us 
the case of the door knobs. A cer- 
tain company wanted to make them 
for new houses, and spent nearly five 





months trying to get a price decision 
out of OPA that would let it go 
ahead—and then all it got was “no.” 

The time card of the company, the 
Gate-Way Mfg. Co. of Los Angeles, 
was revealed as follows in a nation- 


By Carroll K. Michener 
KITCHEN 


Few are the feminine hands that 
have not been concerned with the 
mysteries of food compounded from 
the age-old basic material derived 
from the grinding and purifying of 
wheat. And few are the women thus 
concerned who have not been con- 
scious as they worked—at least one 
time or another, if not always—of 
a satisfaction transcending all the 
imperious necessities .and all. the 
drudgery and weariness of labor. To 
some with perhaps more acute per- 
ceptions than others of the spiritual 
and esoteric meanings and values of 
this primal service to mankind it 
has seemed that in the act of mixing 
a batch of dough there was being 
performed the rite of a priestess; 
and though the rest may never have 
been aware of this they nevertheless 
were performers, apron-dusty and 
hands sticky with dough, in what ac- 
tually was not too distantly removed 
from religious ceremony. A poet 
familiar to readers of this journal 
(Ethel Romig Fuller) has put the 
matter this way: 


Just a little leaven; 

Just a pan of four; 

Warmth in a cozy kitchen— 
Who'd want a castle tower?— 
And a woman’s patience, 

Plus some knack—more skill— 
In hands that do the kneading; 
In watching while pans Ail 
With loaves, as white as snowdrifts 
New-rounded on a hill. 

Just an oven tempered 

To an even heat; 

From it an aroma 








MIRACLES 





This Week’s Cover Picture 


Tantalizing-sweet; 

Then suddenly before her 
Always wondering eyes, 

(And always a miracle 

She’s wrought—to her surprise!) 
Bread, crusty-heeled, delicious! 
Really it’s not odd 

She feels she is hand-maiden— 
In all humbleness—to God. 


Or this, from the same poet: 


Bread is more than flour sieved in 

A foam of yeast; a loaf-filled tin; 

More than slices cut therefrom. 

Bread is the bright and certain sum 

Of snow at roots of fall-sown wheat; 

Of April rain; of August heat; 

Of nights of stars; the jewelled blue 

Of frosty dusks, of morning dew. 

Bread, a man’s necessity, 

Yet unfathomed mystery 

Burgeoning from air and earth; 

Source of courage, strength and 
mirth, 

Compounded of the elements. 

Partake of bread with reverence. 





wide survey of facts and figures on 
price control by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers: 


May 20, 1945: Asked local OPA what to 
do about prices. 


May 21: Visited local OPA, got forms 
and instructions. 

June 12: Mailed forms and exhibits to 
Washington. 

July 9: Asked local OPA if there had 
been action. 

July 11: Washington OPA wired: “Un- 


able to determine jurisdiction.” 


July 31: Washington OPA asked for 
photos. 

Aug. 21: Photos and samples sent to 
Washington. 

Sept. 3: Wired Washington OPA: “Pro- 


duction stopped, workers laid off.” 
Sept. 7: Washington OPA wired: ‘“Bx- 
pect decision next week.” 
pS . 


Sept. 3: Washington OPA phoned: 
“What is kirksite? Send samples.” 

Sept. 15: Samples sent to. Washington 
OPA. 

Sept. 20: Wired Washington OPA: “Can 
we do anything to expedite?” 

Sept. 28: Local OPA advised: “Keep 


pressing Washington.” 

Oct. 1: Local OPA asked if Washington 
had acted; wired Washington. ai 

Oct. 3: ‘Local OPA announced Washing- 
ton OPA had reached decision—a price 
exactly covering cost of materials and 
plating, about half competitors’ price. 

Oct. 12: Washington OPA, denied appeal 
for relief. 


Net result: Door knobs not being 
made. 
e® 6 ®@ 


Well, maybe, as most of the trade 
dopesters on the Washington front 
have it, the 80% extraction baby 
arrived from the obstetrical cham- 
bers of high international politics 
and was deposited. on the State De- 


partment’s doorstep by Sir Ben 


Smith, the British Food Minister, as- 
sisted by Henry Wallace; neverthe- 
less, the suspicion won’t down that 
there were plenty of USDA Bureau 
of Home Economics midwives in on 
the deal. . Another highly inter- 
esting pediatric theory about the in- 
cubation and nurture of the nutri- 
tional infant is that the Washington 
biddy-hens were by-passed in favor 
of nutritionists at the University of 
Missouri. The supposition may, of 
course, be purely circumstantial— 
based upon the fact that so many 
other things and people now have 
their origin in a certain common- 
wealth west of the Mississippi. 


WHAT, NO MILLING JOURNAL?— 
We have heard from UNRRA and 
others on the relief front of many 
desperate needs in Europe, but not 
until we opened our mail this morn- 
ing had we known that one of them 
was a flour milling journal for Buda- 
pest. The plight of that city in this 
respect is particularly poignant, in 
view of Buda’s place in flour milling 
history. It was the early home of 
rollers. and purifiers and gradual re- 
duction, and fof a generation or so 
its mills set the world’s standards on 
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- « « Return 
of the Crackpot 


Imposition of war bread upon the 
American people in time of peace has 
roused up the branny faddists, more 
or less dormant since enrichment of 
white bread was accomplished. Typi- 
cal current outburst: 

¥ ¥ 


MILLS HER OWN GRAIN 
By Marion Porter, in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal 


It’s taken a long time but at last Dr, 
Lillian H. South’s eating habits have been 
vindicated by the President's “dark-breaq 
directive.”’ 

Dr. South, director of the Division of 
Bacteriology of the State Department of 
Health, has been eating dark bread since 
she was a medical student—with no time 
out except when she was a dinner guest... , 

At her home in Williamsburg, Ky., she 
has a small hand mill on which whole 
wheat grain is ground for her bread. Dr, 
South would like to place a similar hand 
mill in évery farm home in the state.... 

Dr. South said there is more nourish. 
ment in one slice of whole wheat bread 
than in 10 slices of white. ‘“‘It’s the best 
thing that ever happened to this country,” 
she said of the probability that dark bread 
will be a “must” on American tables so 
that our wheat supply may be shared 
with hungry nations. “Aside from the hu- 
manitarian gesture we are doing ourselves 
a favor,” she added. . 

For many years Dr. South has preached 
whole wheat, eaten it, cooked it and served 
it to employees of the Health Department 
in an aka to make whole wheat con- 
verts:™. . 

Soybean * milk is another delicacy made 
by Dr. South, whose energy, vitality and 
drive are testimonials to her diet. 





flour, if we are to’ believe what is 
written in the books. 

The situation with respect to mill- 
ing journalism in Hungary’s capital 
stands thus as described in a letter 
from “The Editor” (name not di- 
vulged) of Millers Review, Podman- 
iczky 31, Budapest: 

The Millers Review, published in Buda- 
pest for 46 years and acknowledged in the 
branch as first authority not only over Evu- 
rope but in overseas countries as well, has 
been ruined by Nazis and bereft of its 
material basis. 

In new Hungary, making efforts to rise 
again, we wish we could be useful to the 
millers by our review, which purpose, how- 
ever, must fail in lack of all pecuniary 
means. 

The editor of the above-mentioned re- 
view was president of the Hungarian Eco- 
nomical Journalist Association and _ vice 
president of International Economical Jour- 
nalist. 

We entreat our colleagues and the read- 
ers of our review to come to our aid with 
their support,.thus giving us a chance to 
achieve our task as before. 

The pecuniary part of this appeal 
has us puzzled; if it were merely a 
matter of shipping over one of our 
surplus milling journals, whole or in 
part, the problem would be simple. 
But Pest’s flour paper seems really 
to be irreplaceable—it was better, 
modestly states its “redaction,” than 
the best. And in this game it takes a 
lot of money to produce the best— 
we know from experience! 


Says Hartford Courant: “In a very 
realistic manner we have substan- 
tiated Jefferson’s truism, ‘Were we 
directed from Washington when to 
sow, and when to reap, we should 
soon want bread.’” As late as Sep- 
tember of last-year Secretary Andet- 
son recommended crop reductions, 
warning of surpluses. 


Senator Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire was told, he says, by a flour 
miller in New England that his con- 
cern had been in business for 8 
years and never until now had he 
been unable to buy wheat from which 
to make four. The experience 
doubtless has been duplicated—and 
the testimony, indeed, multiplied. 
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When the traditional process of estimating 
supplies of wheat is subject to unpredictable 
conditions of world demand, even the miller 
may not forecast with certainty what the 
available supply of good wheats may be 
until next harvest. 

But the baker may be sure that the 
Commander-Larabee flours in his bakery 
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have been milled to dependable high 
standards of uniform baking quality, what- 
ever the circumstances or conditions of the 
world wheat market. You can depend on 
them for good baking results. 

Let the Commander-Larabee representa- 
tive help you in the selection of the C-L 
flours that will best meet your baking needs. 


NORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING SOUTHWESTERN HARD WINTER WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


FINE CAKE FLOURS BISCUIT AND CRACKER FLOURS 


"SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS COOKIE FLOURS 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


“Specialists in Gahers’ Flours” 


General Offices: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis ¢ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City * BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 














Dr. Robert Stanley Goodhart 


VITAMIN RESEARCH DIRECTOR 
—Dr. Robert Stanley Goodhart, who 
has served as chief of the industrial 
feeding program division of the War 
Food Administration since March, 
1943, has been named scientific di- 
rector of the Institute for Vitamin 
Research, Inc. The announcement of 
the appointment was made by Dr. 
Theodore G. Klumpp, chairman of the 
board of governors and president of 
the Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. Dr. 
Goodhart recently returned from 
Japan where he studied nutritional 
problems of the Japanese people. He 
expects to complete this project by 
March 1, when he will assume his 
new duties. 
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John Albert Goodpasture, Jr. 
DEATH MARCHER — John Albert 


Goodpasture, Jr., of Bristol, Va., 
army air forces. captain who was a 
participant in the Bataan “death 
march” and a prisoner aboard the ill- 
fated Oryuka Maru or “Hell Ship,” 
has announced from his convalescent 
bed that he will accept nomination 
for Congress from the Ninth Vir- 
ginia District. Capt. Goodpasture in 
civilian life was allied with milling 
as an executive with the Milhiser 
Bag Co. His father was the late 
president of the Service Mill Co., 
Bristol, Va. The captain is a direct 
descendant of Abram Goodpasture, of 
near Winchester, Va., whose parents 
were Virginians before the Revolution. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





William Gupton of the American 
Steam Feed Co., and Mrs. Gupton 
have returned to Nashville from 
Memphis, where they visited their 
son, Gayle Gupton, of the Army Air 
Forces, and his wife. The young 
Mr. Gupton has reported to Hamilton 
Field in San Francisco, Cal., and Mrs. 
Gayle Gupton accompanied her par- 
ents-in-law to Nashville to be their 
guest for some time. 

& 


Mrs. T. E. Breene, wife of T. E. 
Breene of the transportation depart- 
ment of the Royal Flour Co., Nash- 
ville, has returned home from the 
hospital where she recently under- 
went an operation. Mrs. Breene is 
reported to be making satisfactory 


progress. 
oo 


John K. Pickerell, Ferris W. Pick- 
erell and Mel Decker of the Clyde 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., re- 
cently visited the office of their 
Nashville representative, Cohen E. 
Williams & Son. 


S. O. Powell, branch manager, bulk 
products division, and R. C. Benner, 
office and credit manager, both of the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Jacksonville, 
Fla., office, recently visited the south- 
eastern regional offices of the firm in 
Atlanta. 

2 


Attending the recent Texas-Okla- 
homa Millers meeting at Oklahoma 
City were OC. C. Kelly, president, and 
P. H. Baum, vice president and 


director of sales, of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. Mr. Kelly later went to Kan- 
sas City for a meeting of directors of 
the Western Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. 

a 


Recent visitors to the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion included A. J. Koenigsmark, 
president, Monroe Milling Co., Water- 
loo, Ill; C. D. McKenzie, president, 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., 
and president of the federation; M. F. 
Dougherty, director of industrial re- 
lations, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and A. H. Gilster, president, 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

& 

Bernard Werthan, vice president of 
the Werthan Bag Co., Nashville, and 
Mrs. Werthan have returned from 
several days’ visit in New York City. 

. 

A great personality as well as a 
great military leader is the verdict 
of W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 


-son, Kansas, after a chat with Gen. 


Eisenhower at Manhattan, Kansas, re- 

cently. The general was visiting his 

brother, Milton Eisenhower, president 

of Kansas State College, with whom 

Mr. Kelly, as a member of the col- 

lege board of regents, had business. 
& 


Morton 8S. Brownold of M. S. 


Brownold & Co., New York, N. Y., 
left by plane Feb. 25 for a brief trip - 
to the Pacific Coast. 


P. J. Wedge, treasurer of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent New York visitor. 
* 


J. E. Dobry, president of the Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., and 
Mrs. Dobry were in Kansas City for 
a few days recently. 

a 


Bradshaw Mintener, assistant sec- 
retary and attorney, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has been elected a director of 
the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce 
Association. 

* 


C. T. Vandenover, vice president of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, who lost the national amateur 
three-cushion billiard championship 
last fall to Ed Lee of New York, has 
challenged the champion for a return 
match for the title. Mr. Lee has ac- 
cepted. The match, consisting of 
three blocks, 50 points each, will be 
held at the New York Athletic Club, 
March 28-29. 

a 


Bernard Evers, president and man- 
ager of the American Bread Co., has 
returned to Nashville from New York 
City, where he attended the conven- 
tion of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 


ica. 
* 


Fred H. Morgan, representative of 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
returned to his Atlanta headquarters 
after calling on the trade in Florida. 


C. M. McMillan, secretary of the 
Southern Bakers Association, Atlanta, 
and Mrs. McMillan celebrated their 
fifteenth wedding anniversary on 
Feb. 21. 

ae 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
a business trip to Houston, Texas. 


Headquarters of the Oklahoma 
Millers Association in Oklahoma City 
was recently visited by Haskell Cudd, 
manager of the Stillwater (Okla.) 
Milling Co.; and Elmo C. Rankin, 
president of the Packard Milling Co., 
Custer City. 


B. D. Eddie, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Superior Feed 
Mills, Oklahoma City, is one of the 
sponsors for the formation of an 
Oklahoma chapter of the Tax Foun- 
dation, Inc., New York, which is de- 
voted to the control of public expen- 
ditures. Another Oklahoma sponsor 
is S. C. Boswell, Ada, owner of cot- 
tonseed oil mills. 


Lee Merry of Oklahoma City, 
Louisiana-Arkansas- district sales 
manager for General Mills, Inc., re- 
cently visited the trade in Louisiana. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$20,000 CONSTRUCTION 

J. A. Brown, proprietor of 
Brownie’s Bakery, 609 Central Ave- 
nue, St. Petersburg, Fla., has an- 
nounced that construction has _ be- 
gun on a new building at 2101-2115 
Central Avenue to cost approximate- 
ly $20,000. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$150,000 WAREHOUSE PLANNED 


Sacramento, Cal.—The B. L. Lan- 
caster Co., wholesale grocers and dis- 
tributors, are planning to erect a 
$150,000 warehouse building for their 
use at 24th and R Sts., here. 
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DEATHS 


Paul F. Kennedy, 57, of the secre- 
tary’s office of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, died Feb. 22 of 
pneumonia. He had been ill only a 
few days. Mr. Kennedy, a familiar 
figure on the trading floor, where he 
was in charge of personnel, had been 
associated with the chamber since 
1907. His widow and a son survive 
him. 





Mrs. Helena B. Sessinghaus, 97, 
died recently at her daughter's St. 
Louis home. She was the widow of 
the late Gustavus Sessinghaus, a 
partner in the old Sessinghaus Mill- 
ing Co., which has been out of busi- 
ness for many years. 


James L. Barnett, 43, salesman for 
the Midwest Biscuit Co., Burlington, 
Iowa, died recently in Omaha, Neb, 
He had handled the Omaha territory 
for the firm since 1938. 


Ernest Walter Hemme, who recent- 
ly retired from the bakery business, 
died at his home in Miami, Fla., re- 
_cently. He came to Florida from Chi- 
cago 22 years ago. 


Luther Jordan Hulsey, Atlanta, Ga., 
flour broker, died unexpectedly at 
his home in that city Feb. 16. 


Anton Kochert, 64, owner of the 
Lanesville (Ind.) Milling Co., died 
Feb. 7 at his home. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE———< 


CHARLES A. PILLSBURY 
LISTED AS DEAD BY NAVY 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Lt. Charles 
A. Pillsbury, 29, son of John S. Pills- 
bury, chairman of the board of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been officially declared dead by the 
Navy Department. He was a fighter 
pilot who has been missing since 





Charles A. Pillsbury 


November, 1943, following action in 
the Solomons area. 

A graduate from Yale University, 
Lt. Pillsbury was employed by the 
Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, before entering the service 
in the latter part of 1940. He served 
as pilot of a Navy Corsair plane. 

His two brothers, John S. Pills- 
bury, Jr., Navy lieutenant comman- 
der, and George’S. Pillsbury, Marine 
lieutenant, have been released from 
the service. 
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OUT 


OF 
UNIFORM 


Richard G. Myers, son of L. S. My- 
ers, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Rodney Milling Co., has 
joined the grain department of the 
Rodney firm and has applied for mem- 
bership on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfer from W. W. Mar- 
shall. Enlisting in the army in 1942, 
Richard Myers. served 21 months 
overseas, leaving the service recently 
with a second lieutenant’s rank. He 
was with the intelligence division of 
SHAEF attached to the British 
forces at Antwerp for nine months 
and later was assigned to the coun- 
ter-intelligence corps, being trained 
for Pacific duty when he was de- 
mobilized. , 








John D. Peoples, recently dis- 
charged from'the army, has been ap- 
pointed a General Mills, Inc., repre- 
sentative for Wichita and central 
Kansas territory. He was manager 
for the eastern Kansas territory for 
the company before entering the serv- 
ice. Having returned to Kansas from 
Nuremburg, Germany, he saw 21 
months’ service in Europe. He was 
with the forward echelon of Patton’s 
Third Army and received battle stars 
for the Normandy, Northern France, 
Ardennes, Rhineland and Central 
European campaigns. 

* 

Ens. R. DeLore Sowden has re- 
sumed his duties with the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 
He received his release from the navy 
as flight instructor on Feb. 4 at Great 
Lakes naval station and will be on 
terminal leave until March 1. Since 
1942 Ens. Sowden acquired over 3,000 
hours of flight time during his tour 
of duty at San Antonio, Texas; To- 
peka, Kansas; New Orleans, La., and 
Norman, Okla. He is the son of 
Alfred Sowden, vice president and 
treasurer of the New Era company. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14.) 


of railroad equipment is expected 
to become scarce soon. Some mills 
have withdrawn established brands 
as identification for the 80% flour. 
Export space is increasing right 
along, with both intercoastal and off- 
shore steamship operators offering 
bottoms. Millers, however, are pro- 
ceeding cautiously on the foreign 
business until the government’s ex- 
port policy is clarified. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 4,169,130 sacks, com- 
pared with 4,155,843 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,570,046 sacks, 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,285,997 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 3,106,353. Production in 
the Northwest decreased 8,000 sacks 
over last week and increased 53,000 
Sacks in the Southwest. Buffalo out- 
Put decreased 20,000 sacks, central 
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and southeastern states decreased 
5,000 and the north Pacific Coast was 
down 8,000. 


———BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BOSTON ELECTION 


The Bakers Club of Boston elected 
E. J. Bert Dalton, Golden Flake Bak- 
ing Co., Cambridge, president, at its 
monthly meeting at the Hotel Shera- 
ton, recently. He succeeds Charles 
V. Gridley, Gridley Baking Co., Cam- 
bridge, who presided. Andrew A. 
Dorsey, Ye Olde Towne Bake Shoppe, 
Newtonville, was elected first vice 
president, and Elwyn Clancy, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., second vice presi- 
dent. Guy Maynard, E. M. Noel Co., 
was retained as treasurer, and Dor- 
othy L. Johnson was elected secre- 
tary. Directors elected for two-year 
terms are Walter R. Hahn, Hahn’s 
Bakery, Cambridge; Robert M. 
Shanks, Continental Baking Co., Som- 
erville; Andrew J. Fay, Milprint, Inc., 
and Irving A. Marshall, H. A. John- 
son Co. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASSISTANT REGIONAL PMA 
DIRECTOR TO CHICAGO CCC 


Chicago, Ill—Donald E. Smith, as- 
sistant director of the Midwest re- 
gional office of the Production and 
Marketing Administration for the 
past three and one half years, has 
been transferred to the Chicago office 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. in 
charge of grain purchases and sales. 

When the present reorganization 
of United States Department of Agri- 
culture field offices is completed, Mr. 
Smith is slated to be in charge of 
the Commodities Operation Division 
of the CCC at Chicago. He has been 
engaged in agricultural commodity 
marketing and distribution work for 
several years, having been with the 
Washington office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. prior to his assignment 








_as assistant regional director of the 


PMA, then known as the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration. 

Mr. Smith is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

SYRUP SALES UNIT FORMED 

Omaha, Neb. — The Omaha Syrup 
and Sugar Corp. has filed articles of 
incorporation at Lincoln, Neb. The 
firm, capitalized at $10,000, is a sales 
organization for the syrup output of 
the Farm Crops Processing Corp., 
Omaha alcohol plant. Manufactur- 
ing of syrup is expected to begin 
soon. Incorporators are: George E. 
Johnson, Hastings, Neb; Frank L. 
Robinson, Kearney, Neb; J. L. Welsh, 
Omaha; A. E. Johnson, Omaha; R. H. 
Trester, Omaha; Leo M. Christensen, 
C. A. Sorensen and Arthur J. Weav- 
er, all of Lincoln. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK HABERSBERGER, 
N. Y. BAKERS’ HEAD, DIES 


New York, N. ‘Y.—Frank Habers- 
berger, president of the New York 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, died recently at Lenox Hill 
Hospital as a result of an operation 
performed in November. 

For 15 years Mr. Habersberger 
had been president of the United 
Master Bakers of New York, and 
had been in the baking business in 
New York 22 years. 

He was also a director of the Bak- 
ers Mutual Insurance Co. and the 
New York Merchant Bakers Fire In- 
surance Co., and had been secretary 
for several years of the Allied Trade 
& Manufacturing Co. He was. 54 
years old and is survived by his wife, 
a son and a daughter. 
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INSTRUCTORS OF BIGGEST CLASS—The line-up of pedagogy for the 
largest class in the history of the baking school of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking appears above. They are (standing) Anthony Sgro, shop 
instructor in sweet yeast raised products, icings and decorating; Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Bradley, head of the AIB laboratories; Lawrence Wiseman, also 
of the laboratories, and (sitting) William W. Walmsley, school principal 
who has been a staff member since the school’s founding in 1922; Ray- 
mond Paul, bakery engineering instructor; Byon Norton, production 
baking instructor, and William W. Prouty, baking materials technologist. 
Not pictured here are Dr. Franklin C. Bing, institute director, and Dr. 
Edward L. Holmes, sanitation director, both of whom lecture for the 
classes. Mr. Sgro and Mr. Paul are new to the staff. 





Bag Textile Supply Improvement May 
Follow Revision of Pricing Order 


New York, N. Y.—The announce- 
ment by Chester Bowles, newly ap- 
pointed director of economic stabili- 
zation, that price increases would be 
granted to cotton textile mills 
brought some cheer to the textile mar- 
ket here. The majority of the sell- 
ing houses here want to see the price 
adjustment order, though, before put- 
ting their production of gray goods 
on the market. 

The announcement by Mr. Bowles 
was the result of a series of wage- 
price discussions between the Office 
of Price Administration, the Civilian 
Production Administration and tex- 
tile manufacturers. The latter group 
pointed out that the cost of raw 
cotton and the going wage rate for 
cotton mill workers had advanced 
considerably since the base prices 
for cotton goods had been computed. 
The manufacturers sought an adjust- 
ment of cotton textile prices to com- 
pensate for the added costs of pro- 
duction. After several requests, the 
producers finally went on a “sit- 
down strike” by withholding their 
production from the market. 

The most frequent question heard 
in marketing circles here regards the 
probable date of issuance of the re- 
vised price order. Mr. Bowles pro- 
posed in his announcement that the 
price of textiles be increased from 2c 
to 3c lb, plus an incentive premium 
of 5% on production of items de- 
clared critical. 

The offer of the general price ad- 
vance did not fully meet the textile 
mill requirements and it has since 
been revealed that the mill. request 
for a larger general price increase 
will be granted. Hope that the 
government officials finally intend 
to do something about the price 
situation lent some encouragement 
to the outlook for the textile bag 
industry. It is apparent that indus- 
trial textiles will be considered in 
short supply, since Mr. Bowles men- 
tioned Class A and B sheetings and 
osnaburgs which are now under the 
55% set-aside provisions of the M- 
317A order. There are also indica- 
tions that limitation order L-99, the 
loom freeze order, may be tightened 
up which will prevent a shift of gray 


goods looms to the production of 
other textiles. 

Lastly, it was hinted that some’ 
part of production will be required 
to be sold in the gray or unfinished 
condition. Integrated finishing or 
upgrading by cotton mills of gray 
goods has long been a sore point with 
many textile bag manufacturers. 

This continuation of shipments has 
just about kept bag companies oper- 
ating. Inventories are almost non- 
existent. Some bag men indicate 
that old orders plus goods in proc- 
ess in finishing plants should carry 
them meagerly through the second 
quarter, but that their third quarter 
position is desperate. This has 
forced them, in turn, to hold close 
with milling and feed accounts. 

The burlap market here has turned 
much quieter and seems headed for 
a period of inactivity. This is chief- 
ly the result of a bullish Calcutta 
market, where offering prices are hit- 
ting ceilings or going over, which 
automatically bars purchasing at this 
end. 

A scarcity has been noted in the 
market. here and the burlap heavy- 
weights are in demand for bags for 
flour and sugar exports. While sup- 
plies have been adequate in accord- 
ance with customary needs, the -sud- 
den upswing in export requirements 
has created a temporary shortage in 
these. constructions. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.87, 
as compared with 8.41 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflect- 
ing duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight: and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 16.75, as compared with 
17.55 a year ago. 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED ASSISTANT TREASURER 

New York, N. Y.—Harry L. Camp, 
formerly general controller of The 
Borden Co., has been elected assist- 
ant treasurer. T. O. Hofman has 
been appointed generai controller in 
his place. 
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MNF Lists Questions and 
Answers on WFO No. 144 


Q. What procedure should a miller 
follow in filing a preference order? 

A. First, the miller must be sure 
his wheat supply is under 21 days’ 
average daily grind. He may then is- 
sue an order for wheat which be- 
comes a preference order when it in- 
cludes the certificate required by 
paragraph (d) of WFO-144. This 
preference order can be for any 
amount up to that needed to bring 
his inventory up to 30 days’ grind. 
This preference order is sent to the 
CCC district office covering the mill- 
er’s location with a report showing 
his average daily grind and his wheat 
inventory as required by sub-para- 
graphs (0) (1) and (0) (3) of WFO- 
144. This is important because the 
order says only that these statements 
are required on or before Feb. 28, 
1946. Actually, however, as the sit- 
uation now stands, they will have to 
be filed every time a preference or- 
der is requested. Otherwise, CCC 
will only return the request with- 
out approving it. 

Q. What is the exact 90-day pe- 
riod to be used in computing the mill- 
er’s “average daily grind?” 

A. From Nov. 17, 1945 to Feb. 14, 
1946, inclusive. 

Q. Should the miller compute his 


- “average daily grind,” for the pur- 


pose of determining when he may is- 
sue a wheat preference order under 
paragraph (d) of the order, or when 
he may issue a wheat inventory cer- 
tificate under paragraphs (f) and (k) 
of the order, on the basis of dirty or 
clean wheat? 

A. The order is silent on this 
point. Since, however, the miller will 
be buying dirty (uncleaned) wheat 
from his suppliers under either a 
preference order or an inventory cer- 
tificate, it is only reasonable for him 
to compute his grinding requirements 
on the same basis. 

Q. What action should a miller 
take in connection with his open 
wheat purchase contracts? 

A. He should issue and transmit 
immediately to the sellers of this 
wheat, inventory certificates in the 
form prescribed by paragraph (k) of 
the order. This should enable his sup- 
pliers to ship the wheat to him rather 
than to others on preference orders. 
Of course, the miller can issue these 
certificates only on a volume of 
wheat which together with his 
wheat stocks will not exceed the 45- 
day average wheat grind limit (as 
specified in paragraph (f) ). 

Q. Is a miller required to cancel 
wheat purchase contracts to the ex- 
tent that these “to artive” purchases 
plus his wheat stocks are in excess 
of the 45-day supply limit imposed 
by paragraph (f) of the order? 

A. No, there is no wheat contract 
cancellation requirement in the order. 
Delivery under contracts existing 
prior to the issuance of the order is, 
however, subject to ali of the restric- 
tions of the order. 

Q. Will it be permissible to split 
the flour stream under the extraction 
order? 

A. No. The order does not permit 
this to be done. 

Q. The millfeed taken off of long 
extraction flour—will this be bran or 
can it be separated into bran and 
shorts, and what will have to be done 
about state feed registrations? 

A. The millfeed will evidently be 
predominantly bran with a consider- 
able admixture of shorts. Some mill- 


ers think that the most practical way 
to handle the feed will be to turn it 
all out as mill-run, without any at- 
tempt to separate it into fractions. 
The answer to this will mostly have 
to wait until the mills get into pro- 
duction, and separation if any deter- 
mined at that time. Whether it will 
be necessary to re-register in the 
various states will depend mostly up- 
on the analysis, and that cannot be 
determined in advance of production. 

Q. Will mills generally decline to 
use established brand names on the 
Anderson flour, and if so what brand 
or name will they use? 

A. We have talked to a consider- 
able number of prominent family 
flour millers, and those with whom 
we have talked are unanimous in the 
position that they will not use their 
established brand names on the new 
product. Some will go as far as to 
label it “Milled by the makers of 
Joe’s Finest,” or words to that effect. 
In some instances, old bags will be 
overprinted, but many are trying to 
avoid even this practice. Mostly new 
and special brands will be employed 
in place of family flour brands which 
have an established consumer accept- 
ance, and packages will be labeled 
clearly to indicate that the flour is 
milled according to the requirements 
in WFO-144. Guarantees of baking 
satisfaction will very likely be con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

Q. How will long extraction bak- 
ery flour be labeled? 

A. In most if not all cases, by tags 
sewed or otherwise attached to the 
sack. These tags will convey the es- 
sential information required on any 


label, plus the fact that the flour in 
the package is-milled.in accordance 
with the requirements of WFO-144. 

Q. Will the new flour be a reason- 
ably uniform product or will it vary 
considerably in different mills? 

A. The chances are there will be 
a decided lack of uniformity in the 
product, especially the first month or 
so. It will vary from mill to mill 
and from area to area, but it prob- 
ably will also vary from day to day 
in the same mill until some of the 
manufacturing problems are better 
understood than now is the case. 


Q. Is it true that the new flour » 


will not pack satisfactorily in the 
present packages, and that larger 
sacks will be required for the same 
quantity? 

A. This may not be as bad as some 
millers have feared. We are informed 
that tests in several cases show that 
the difference in space required for 
the same amount of flour is not more 
than 1%. If this proves to be gen- 
erally true, the problem of packing 
will not be too difficult. 

Q. Do the state flour enrichment 
laws apply to this long extraction 
flour? 

A. Yes. The product comes with- 
in the definition of flour as used in 
these statutes, and therefore it will 
be the miller’s obligation to enrich 
to, the required standards. 

Q. Will there not be changes in 
the enrichment premixes because the 
natural vitamin content of long ex- 
traction flour varies considerably 
from normal white flour? 

A. The premixes will undoubted- 
ly be revised considerably, but this 
cannot be done satisfactorily until a 
sufficient number of analyses of the 
new flour have been made to enable 
an adequate determination of what 
the new premixes should contain. It 
is believed that the thiamine content 
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of premixes will be reduced consider- 
ably below the present amount, and 


that there will be some other adjust- - 


ment of the ingredients; this state- 
ment is based upon general informa- 
tion, however, and the revision of the 
premixes will necessarily have to 
await more exact data. Until the 
premixes are revised, there seems to 
be no reason why millers’ should not 
go ahead with the use of existing 
premixes, even ‘though they bring the 
levels of some ingredients up much 
higher than necessary. It is expected 
that when the. new premixes are de- 
veloped they will cost the mills a 
couple of cents or so less per cwt. 

Q. Will it not be necessary ‘to re- 
vise all our recipes for household use? 

A. Better not shoot too fast on 
that one. It is quite certain that a 
great many consumers will be dis- 
satisfied with baking results, but it 
is possible that present tried recipes 
may be about as good as can be de- 
vised for the new flour. Wheat Flour 
Institute has already begun extensive 
investigations of this question and 
will report to federation members 
just as soon as possible. 

Q. Will farina be expected from 
the order? 

A. Not as it now stands. Ap- 
parently the policy is going to be to 
make exceptions only under the most 
extreme conditions. 

Q. Will there be a general revision 
of flour ceilings, and will this also 
result in a change in the flour sub- 
sidy structure? 

A. We do not know what is in 
OPA’s mind on this subject, but cer- 
tainly any action would be premature 
before something is known for cer- 
tain about relative production costs. 
We have brought this belief strongly 
to the attention of OPA, and at this 
writing we do not know what may 
develop. 





Bread Production Tests With New Flour 
Indicate Encouraging Baking Outlook 


As discussion of 80% extraction 
flour changed over from criticism or 
approval to probing into methods of 
bread production that would actually 
meet the situation, baking technol- 
ogists attached to mills, laboratories 
and baking schools prepared test runs 
of dough from the new flour and were 
shortly announcing reports of initial 
results. 

Preliminary reports indicate that, 
if flour samples. now being tested in 
experimental commercial bakeries 
represent what is to be expected later 
on, bread production problems with 
the new flour will not be as great as 
were earlier feared. 

Such opinion, however, was ex- 
pressed cautiously, because it was 
realized that considerable variation 
in 80% extraction flour will continue 
to be experienced until its produc- 
tion by mills becomes standard oper- 
ating procedure, with a background 
of actual practical experience with 
which to compare day-to-day results. 
Nevertheless, preliminary baking re- 
sults with the ecru flour are gen- 
erally considered encouraging, as far 
as bread production is concerned. 
Less is known of sweet yeast raised 
goods production at this time, and 
cake production is only in embryo, 
even as to experimentation, although 
prospects are not considered good. 

A report of a baking test on a 
commercial basis, where new 80% 
extraction flours were used, comes 


from the Purity Bread Co., Alton, 
Til., where George F. Maguire, man- 
ager, used an 80% straight Kansas 
flour, an 80% spring wheat, and a 
combination of both in his tests. He 
obtained the flour from the local mill 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
and declared the results to be very 
gratifying, not only in volume and 
flavor, but in color. 

The research and merchandising 
department of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, close on the heels 
of announcement of flour extraction 
provisions of WFO 144, bulletinized 
the membership of the association 
with results of laboratory tests on 
bread doughs and sweet yeast raised 
doughs and promised swift notice on 
experiments with batter cakes. 

Bakery research departments of 
the mills were also experimenting 
with doughs made from ecru flour. A 
special issue of Vitality News, pub- 
lished by the products control de- 
partment of General Mills, Inc., is 
an example of what milling research 
is doing for the bakery production 
man who must figure on production 
changes on or before March 1, the 
effective date of milling extraction 
provisions of WFO No. 144. 

The General Mills publication ex- 
plained to bakers what they will be 
confronted with as to mixing time 
(less than formerly), absorption 
(less than maximum amount of water 
that doughs will actually take), fer- 


mentation (longer time), and for- 
mula changes, such as increased yeast 
foods and reduction on enzymatic 
materials. 

The issue commented on the fact 
that delicate cakes will probably be 
impossible from 80% _ extraction 
flour, that experiences with pan 
breads are likely to be repeated with 
sweet yeast raised goods, and that 
cookies and pie crusts will be the 
bakery products least affected by the 
increase in flour extraction. The 
company’s 500-bbl experimental mill 
has been running 24 hours daily, and 
the General Mills experimental bak- 
ery has been operating on ‘a ’round- 
the-clock basis. 

Adrian J. Vander Voort, head of 
the baking school, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, and tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker, 
was conducting similar experiments. 
The American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, Ill., released a report on 
bread production” experiments con- 
ducted by the AIB staff under the 
direction of William B. Walmsley, 
principal of the institute’s schoo! of 
baking. 

Mr. Walmsley summarized the AIB 
experiments as follows: 

“If the samples tested are repre- 
sentative of the quality of the flour 
that bakers will use, then these pre- 
liminary tests would indicate no ap- 
preciable production changes or prob- 
lems ahead for the baker.” 
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“of one thing,” the AIB release 
stated, “the baker may be certain: 
“The flour will be equivalent to a 
straight grade flour to which has 
been added about 11% of material 
from the millfeed fraction. This ma- 
terial will introduce problems in the 
handling of the flour in order to make 
pread of highest possible quality. 

“As yet, samples of the new flour 
have not been numerous, and much 
additional work needs to be done be- 
fore bakers Will have the information 
they want. The results of initial AIB 
tests, however, are so definite and 
encouraging that it has been decided 
to report them at this time, especial- 
y since they corroborate preliminary 
eports from other laboratories and 
ome of the experiences of British 
pakers with long extraction flours. 
“Three samples of northwestern 
heat flour of 80% extraction have 
heen examined. Chemical analysis 
showed: 






























Mois-' Absorp- 
Flour Protein Ash ture- tion 
No. % fo %o % 
1 12.6 0.67 12.8 68 
2 11.2 0.60 12.1 65 
3 12.2 0.74 12.2 66 





“The flours were only moderately 
strong and had less than average 
mixing times. Laboratory baking 
ests showed that adjustments had to 
be made in formulas and handling to 
obtain satisfactory bread. On the 
basis of these observations and others 
made in the commercial bakery of 
he school, it is believed that bakers 
may expect to note the following 
trends in handling the new high ex- 
raction flour. 

“1, Absorption may need to be 
decreased slightly with some 
samples of flours, in order to 
avoid having the dough become 
too slack and sticky during fer- 
mentation. 

“2, Mixing time will be much 
shorter. Some samples of flour 
may have a poor mixing toler- 
ance. 

“3. A longer fermentation time 
will be required. 

“4. The salt, content of the 
formula should be increased 
slightly. 

“5. No diastatically active malt 
should be used. 

“6. Yeast food is necessary for 
best loaf volume and quality. 


“When properly formulated and 
ixed, the dough made from high ex- 
traction flour will handle well in the 
shop. The quality of the bread has 
been gratifying. Loaf volume was 
excellent, grain very good, texture 
soft and velvety, keeping quality and 
casting quality excellent. The color 
bf the crust was darker, of the crumb 
bff-white or light creamy. Aroma, 
cae chewing properties were 
The bakery research department 
bf one mill found that northwestern 
pe flours of 80% extraction took 
proximately half as much mixing 
€ in trial runs as did standard 
patent, and best results with south- 
restern type flours were obtained 
th approximately a third less mix- 
ig time than with flours used prior 
0 WFO No. 144, 
Industry apart from milling and 
baking was interested in experiments 
vith bread made from 80% extrac- 
on flour. The Camfield Toaster 
ue. Co., Chicago, experimenting with 
amples of bread baked at the AIB 
tboratories, announced that “just as 
wry even better toast can be made 
h the new dark ‘famine-relief’ 
or... In comparison, it is rich- 
& color when toasted for the same 
nth of time” as bread made from 
aindard patent. 
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WHEAT SHORTAGE GROWS AS NEEDS RISE 


By GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
Kansas State College 


Written Especially for 
The Northwestern Miller 


Still greater shortage of wheat is 
in prospect. So far this season the 
disappearance of wheat has been 
much larger than during the corre- 
sponding period of the 1944-45 sea- 
son, and the needs for the balance of 
this season are greater than a year 
ago. In spite of this situation, the 
supply of wheat available for the 
balance of this season is smaller than 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

On July 1, 1945, the total supply 
of wheat was 1% smaller than a 
year earlier—1,414,000,000 bus as 
compared to 1,431,000,000. Yet on 
Jan. 1, 1946, the total stocks of wheat 
in all positions were 689,000,000 bus, 
compared to 835,000,000 on Jan. 1, 
1945. This indicates a disappear- 
ance, for the first six months of the 
season, 21% larger than during the 
corresponding period a year earlier. 

The export goal for the current 
six months is larger than the exports 
during the first six months of the 
crop year. If the supply was available, 
substantially larger quantities of 
wheat would be fed to livestock and 
poultry than were fed in the period 
from July to Jan. 1, 1046. 

Farmers have not held back or 
been reluctant to market wheat. 
Stocks on farms on Jan. 1 and re- 
ceipts of wheat at the terminals indi- 
cate that farmers have sold more 
freely than in recent seasons. How- 
ever, for the balance of this season, 
it is probable that movement from 
farms will be at a slower rate than 
during the spring months of pre- 
vious years. 

The condition of the growing crop 
in some sections of the hard winter 
wheat area is less favorable than a 
year ago. Farmers of Kansas and 
other areas having highly variable 
yields, tend to hold larger reserves 
of wheat when crop prospects are un- 
certain. The widespread discussion 
of shortages, and numerous indica- 

*tions of further increases in the 
price level, with corresponding ad- 
vances in parity, will encourage farm- 
ers to hold wheat on farms unless 
a program to induce movement of 
wheat from farms is put into effect. 

Even though the carry-over of 
wheat on June 30 is reduced to a low 
level in comparison to the carry-over 
of recent years, the quantity of 
wheat in terminal markets for the 
balance of this season will be far 
short of meeting even the most es- 
sential needs. The recently devel- 
oped controls will channel wheat to 
the most essential uses, but it can- 
not increase the supply nor reduce 
the total need. Widening disparity 
between market demand and avail- 
able supply is in prospect for the bal- 
anee of this season. This disparity 
may not end with the new crop un- 
less the harvest is unusually bounti- 
ful. Prices will tend to remain firm- 
ly wedged at the ceiling right into 

the movement of the new crop. 


Feed Grains 


Current shortages of feed will cur- 
tail the production of livestock and 
poultry products, not only during the 
balance of 1946, but also during 1947. 
That such a reduction is under way 
is indicated by the smaller number 
of cows and heifers kept for milk on 
farms on Jan, 1, 1946, compared to a 


year earlier. 

The required 15% reduction in 
manufacture of poultry feeds will re- 
duce substantially the number of 
chickens and turkeys. to be raised in 
1946. The proposed reduction of lay- 
ing flocks may cause fresh eggs to 
be in short supply in relation to the 
demand during the coming fall and 
winter months., The present and 
prospective shortages of grains, and 
possible price relationships unfavor- 
able to the production of heavy hogs 
may reduce materially the quantity 
of pork produced during the latter 
months of 1946 and the early part 
of 1947. 

The feed situation at present dif- 
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fers from that of 1943 and 1944 in 
several respects, but one is of ma- 
jor importance: During the spring 
and summer months of 1943 and 1944, 
the shortage of corn was overcome to 
an appreciable extent by liberal use 
of domestic wheat and imported 
grains from Canada. Feed from 
these sources will not be available 
during the balance of this feeding 
season. The substantial reserves of 
wheat which existed in 1942 and 1943 
have disappeared. 

The present feed situation indi- 
cates that the surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts which some anticipated after 
the end of the war, are not in prospect 
for 1946 or early’ 1947. 





KANSAS CITY EXCHANGE 
TO TRAIN SERVICE MEN 


Kansas City, Mo.—A lecture series 
on grain marketing is being set up by 
the Kansas City Board of Trade to 
enable returning service men and 
younger employees to broaden their 
knowledge of functioning of the grain 
trade and associated industries. 

The series will consist of 26 lec- 
tures on various phases of grain mar- 
keting, flour’ and feed milling and 
related activities. Classes will be 
held each Tuesday and Thursday at 
4:30 p.m. on the trading floor of the 
exchange. 

The lectures will be about half an 
hour in length to be followed by a 
discussion period. 

Cash prizes will be awarded to 
those who attend the lectures and 
score the highest marks in the “ex- 
amination” papers presented. There 
will be no charge for attending the 
series. 

J. P. Parks of the J. P. Parks Co., 
Kansas City, presented the first of 
the series Feb. 21, devoted to a de- 
scription of grain markets and the 
historical development, nature and 
purpose of the grain exchanges. 

R. H. Uhlmann of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Kansas City, is in charge 
of the course. ; 





BREAD {8S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Grand Rapids, Mich—James Post- 
ma, who has been a district sales 
manager for the Hubbard Milling 
Co., resigned Jan. 15, to go into the 
brokerage business for himself. He 
is now representing the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. and Shellabarger 
Mills, Inc., in Michigan and Indiana. 
Mr. Postma worked for Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. for 12 years before 
joining Hubbard in 1932. 








Inventory Cut Possible 





(Continued from page 9.) 


through merchandisers to obtain 
wheat and to insure the ‘availability 
of wheat at these sources there is 
some possibility that the government 
will make wheat available to mer- 
chandisers to fill preference certifi- 
cates which have been issued to mills 
and feed manufacturers. 

This eontemplated change stems 
from an earlier suggestion that the 
merchandiser inventory reporting re- 
quirement as originally contained in 
Section (k) of the order was super- 
fluous, inasmuch as there was no 
inventory restriction on the merchan- 
diser, At first it was decided to re- 


move this requirement and an amend- 
ment was drafted to effect this 
change. However, as other sugges- 
tions were received it was decided to 
make a closer study of inter-relat- 
ing aspects of the order. 

Clear and low grade flours in the 
hands of feed manufacturers or in 
transit at the effective date of WFO 
144 will be permitted for use in 
mixed feeds, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has ruled. 

What appears to be a loophole of 
indeterminate size in the wheat use 
limitations of the order occurs in 
the failure to ban the sale of wheat 
by producers to feeders. There is 
nothing in the order as originally is- 
sued which will prevent a producer 
from delivering wheat in truck lots 
to a feeder. In theory, the USDA sees 
that surplus wheat exists in areas 
where livestock demand is_ small. 
Consequently it is hoped that such 
sales will be inconsequential. 

In response to requests, the USDA 
has ruled that the 80% extraction 
rate for wheat applies to wheat 
milled in bond as well as domestic 
wheat. WFO 144 applies to all wheat 
milled in the United States regardless 
of the origin of the grain. 

The department also has ruled that 
millers who apply for approval of 
preference certificates to buy wheat 
under the 21-day provision of WFO 
144 must also supply a section (K) 
inventory certificate (45-day inven- 
tory limitation), as well as the 21-day 
certificate outlined in section (D). 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOUR BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
PLANTS CLOSED BY STRIKE 


St. Louis, Mo.—Four textile bag 
manufacturing plants, one textile mill 
and a visinet mill of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. are closed by strikes. The 
bag plants closed are at:Omaha, Neb., 
St. Louis, Mo., New Orleans, La,, and 
Minneapolis, Minn. The company’s 
mill at Bemis, Tenn., is closed. 

The strikes apparently were or- 
dered by the national officers of the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) who last fall began negotia- 
tions to obtain uniform expiration 
dates on all labor contracts with 
the Bemis plants at different loca- 
tions. The contracts previously had 
been negotiated on a plant-by-plant 
basis and there was not any uniform 
expiration date in the different agree- 
ments. : 

The union also is seeking wage in- 
creases and other’ considerations. 
Company officials expressed the hope 
that an early settlement of the dif- 
ferences can be reached so that pro- 
duction of much-needed agricultural 
and industrial bagging could be re- 
sumed. 
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THE SOUTHWEST previous week. Quotations Feb. 23: family eyond their requirements and making Fg eamtin straights, Pennsylvania 32.9000 @4.60, in 
Kansas City: Although total volume of short patents $3.92, standard patent $3.72, — — gk «wag ted pi ys Plangadl yectre Pacific coast $3.77@3.79. “Tee or 

flour being sold is at a low level, some of bakers short patent $3.38, high protein ‘Gaatial sates mills reported an insistent Boston: New flour business is ajm, re 
the new style brown flour is being booked $3.28, fancy clears $3.02, and low grade 4.0.and which they were unable to cope completely dried up. Mills are either ine 
for shipment after March 1. On sales to’ clear $2.82. with. Buyers were stocking up all the position of not being able to  aocey New Orl 
bakers, prices have been at ceilings, or Wichita: New flour business is virtually flour that they could get hold of. forward commitments, due to scarcity has reache< 
contracts have specified that the price be at a standstill, what little new business Quotations Feb. 23: soft winter wheat cash wheat, or are unwilling to do 4 ings are 
determined later or at time of shipment. there is being confined to emergency sales. patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, Mill quotations are nominal, but it js q.gm™mquoted. F 
Some export sales also have been made at All mills are at the peak of production, family short patent $4.35, straight and pected that ceilings for new flour wil] Mmm four are 1 
ceiling prices and family flour bookings operating 24 hours every day in all units 95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard win- unchanged from present levels. Mill agegt, and in th 
have been made at prices slightly below in an effort to fill old contracts while ter bakery patent $3.50, family patent $3.65 report it virtually impossible to fil] gj™me reporting SI 
the OPA. maximums. it is still permissible. Mills are flooded @3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, first demands for flour shipment before the neygmm ment of 
Bookings have not been large and some with shipping directions which they cannot clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, extraction rate goes into effect. Bake, (March 5). 
mills have not sold anything as yet, pre- fill. Mill executives anticipate a few days’ straight and 95% $3.50. are attempting to build up. their figy The fund: 
ferring to wait until they have a better shutdown when ‘the change goes into HE that body wants stocks to the allowable 30-day inventp, western ma 
idea of their costs, their wheat position effect. but this shutdown may be of Toledo: It appears that everybody t i t om, has an 
: A to get as much of the old white flour but many must exercise caution to avoid Mimo 
and the new subsidy regulations which are  jonger duration if the bolting cloth short- March 1 hen ont violation of this provision of the orde Washington 
expected this week. age becomes severe. Supply companies have 8 Possible before March 1, w ¥ Bakers are accepting the new order wih immeven after 
Sales of southwestern mills last week advised that bolting cloth orders will be 80% extraction flour can be made. Only out too much complainin Ee With: have taken 
our already on Pp & and are hopefi 
averaged only 11% of capacity, partly fill- filled in the order received. Heavy buy- % Small amount of the fi ai that the milling industry will be able look is esp 
in business for shipment before March 1 ng continues at retail grocers, flour moving the books can be made and shipped in supply flour that can be converted int be This, mot 
to buyers who were out of flour and partly as fast as delivered that time. It will require several days iene 6. bread generate. dusdetabl ane. usual emph 
the new style 80% extraction product. : i to make changes in the mills before shift- ccututnion callie, Wana Saree © the coming wit! 
This sales level compared with 31% in Hutchinson: Little flour was sold last ing over to the new grade. Even before og - P . “4 S moving to supply SI 
the preceding week and 54% a year ago week as mills bent every effort to produce the announcement of the change a sudden out to e consumer w little delay jp aS awith 
aitin camtiaue.. th: Tus oven available every possible pound, to get as much flour demand and run on the stores for flour warehouses or on retail shelves.  Quot,. manag 7 eg 
minute on old style flour, trying to get out as possible out for a clamoring trade. had developed. Reports from Detroit said tions Feb. 23: spring high gluten $3.95@ will be Feac 
as much as possible to fill the flood of Greatest worry aside from the revolutionary that all warehouse and, retail stocks were 3.97, short patent $3.84@3.87, standard Date Quotations 
change in extraction this week was in hausted and that bakers and jobbers were ent $3.74@3.77, first clear $3.55@3.60; south. 
shipping directions with which they are ox western short patent $3.84@3.87, st flour is unob 
overwhelmed. All such orders can’t be fulfilling promises to ship. Very little in- begging for flour. Millers would like to : : ne i> , Standen prices: spri 
filled The percentage of flour buyers terest was shown except where white flour know more about the cost of making the patent $3.74@3.77; Texas short patent $3.4 Orleans; hat 
7} ¥ could be shipped. Buyers were not antici- flour before sellin: it, and would @3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77;  sott rieans; na 
who have been unable to furnish the neces- 20 % e Ph winter patent $3.70@3.80, straight short $3.60; 
sary inventory certificates has been ex- P#ting needs of Truman flour. like also to know more about getting the Winter Pal 33 5063.60. Ment $3.00 ee 75, All 
tremely small and mills have had very Salina: Volume of new business was very necessary wheat. Sale of flour has come “eve cid Atlanta: 1] 
few cases where shipping orders have been small this week. Shipping directions con- to a temporary stop. The combined do- Philadelphia: Strength in the flour mar. ond Sarin 
eancelled since the provisions of WFO 144 tinue to arrive in abundant quantities. mestic pie omg os eon af Foie orl yon ry a bree oo bap with ot the Brest! 
went into effect. ° excess oO e capacity o em » e price situation largely nominal. De 
How far millers can go in booking new Fag Figen 3 ge Big alin mills with no problem about being able to get mand is very active, with the mills flooded we = be 
business is something of a problem. Most whose policy has always been to make no ‘SUfficient wheat to fill orders. with orders, a large proportion of whic ae 7 tact 
of them will have less than 45 days’ grind hookings of family flour, but to sell it EASTERN STATES itt ees. Be, Biled, Smee to. the Dan ee be 
on hand, exclusive of wheat bought “to only as called for by their customers, ure lane SeSnaINNe Toe The Production of NOME Le miectic 
arrive,” and probably wheat contracts over trying to meet as far as they can the Buffalo: Mills are operating at high lar types of flour. Bakers generally ap these otic 
the 45-day limit will be cancelled, In ef- urgent requests of their established family speed on old type flours in order to have peared te be anxieus to socumulsie tty be ta ossible 
fect then mills can protect themselves on trade for flour to be manufactured before the decks cleared for action when the maximum supply of flour available to them othe tor t 
flour sales only up to 45 days and would the 80% extraction goes into effect The 80% extraction order goes into effect on under the conservation order. Many, since pee: P 
have to run a real risk of not being able volusie. 6. nelas “Of; mueb exceptional mills March 1. As there are plenty of old con- announcement of the program, are filing De Hae of 
to get wheat in making bookings far be- is 60 to 70% of capacity. As a general tracts on the books, far in excess of the instructions with two or more mills, ip tienen a. 
yond the 45-day basis. For that reason thing, all Starts are being concentrated ability of the mills to meet with the old order to be assured of obtaining at least ie i A 
forward sales are likely to be curbed for entirely on getting as much flour shipped type of flour, sales stopped. Present stocks part of the quantity required. As a result, peg , 
the duration of WFO 144. on old bookings before the deadline as of the old flour in the hands of the process- it appears that quite a few will have ex- of Siew ow 
Whatever slack that may develop in humanly possible, and production is as high ing trade probably will defer the darker ceeded their limit and mill men visualize’... opin 
mill operations after March 1 as a result as can possibly be reached. Quotations »read on the open market until about a sharp dropping off in the demand and effect ine. ai 
of heavy family flour hoarding in the past Feb. 23, 100’s (enriched) family flour: ex- April in most establishments. The trade directions after the turn of the month, have? ae th 
two weeks is likely to be taken up by ex- tra "high patent $4.43, high patent $4.18, as a whole goes into the new venture with when production of higher extraction flour magia 
port orders, if the confusion surrounding standard. bakers under 44% ash $3.64; only medium stocks on hand. As clears will get under way. The market closed pected & de 
export licenses can be cleared away. Con- first clears (not enriched) $3.42, deliv- will be out of the picture under’ the new in a very confused condition. nesn. Others 
siderable export interest is evident and ered TOP 3 order, the concluding days of February Quotations Feb. 23: spring wheat sho ery ‘ead w 
some sales have been made for forward . saw very little of that type on the market patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first Quotatior 
shipment at what is described as ceiling THE NORTHWEST and aggre rs agonal it was — a eea ira Baer seu in _—, vi ro short Patent 
prices. Netherlands and Norway have been :T s able to established customers who ordere paten -83, $3.73; soft winter straight - 
in the market, among others. ‘The British ons Gal Sinmaiie oat oe grag § "an it against old contracts. Housewives con- nearby $3.60@3.66. bulk ie wi 
have offered to take the new 80% extrac- are limiting sales to warehouse stocks. tinue to hoard family flour despite warn- Pittsburgh: Although demand for fo $4.99, 95% $4 
tion flour on old contracts at a 15c dis- They have a lot of new business offered ngs from some in the trade of the chances jast week was strong, new business w Nashville: ' 
count per sack, but millers have turned them by bakery customers, but are not in 0f deterioration. Grocers are having the pout at a standstill, for notwithstanding satel "; me 
down this offer and stated that they are position to accept it. Their old book- &reatest difficulty supplying the demand. the tremendous pressure which continvil™™ ) ss ee 
willing to cancel the business or ship the ings, made prior to the 80% flour extrac- Quotations Feb. 23, cottons: spring first +t come on mill representatives for eek ts he 
new flour at the old price. tion ruling, were in excess. of a 45-day Patent $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, much new flour as possible before March hear. ae mp 
Quotations Feb. 23, sacked: established run, so if their wheat holdings are to be ‘Pring first clear $3.70; hard winter short 1, bakers were not able to buy flour from Blend vu oe 
brands of family flour $4.30@4.40, bakers limited to 45 days, they cannot consider Patent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear the majority of mills. Buyers want aly ane i tee 
short patent $3.39@3.41, standard patent additional new bookings now. $3.65; soft winter short patent $3.81, first thing they can get. The rush to get flow oe Tom tl 
$3.31, straight grade $3.28@3.31, first clears Bakers want to buy the new flour for Clear $3.55. shipped from the mills continues. Fis wine | gpl 
$3.20@3.31, second clears and low grade March shipment, possibly for blending with New York: Utter confusion exists in the is being stored as never before. Jobbe pranatinn 6 phe 
$3@3.10, soft winter short patent $3.53@ old flour to change over gradually to the New York flour trade. There are no prices have less difficulty placing orders {0 chain rte 
3.58, cake flour $4.20@4.25, standard grade new type. Laboratory and commercial from any mills, no flour at all from some, family patent than bakers are experiene used by Bene 
$3.35. tests to date indicate that bakers are not and all are far behind in shipping direc- ing in placing flour orders. The past week ally begins e 
Fourteen mills report domestic business going to have much trouble in adapting tions and unable to fill customers’ frantic a big run was made on chain stores aU tne public is 
active, 5 fair, 1 quiet, none slow and 5 dull. themselves to the emergency grade. calls. Although the trade here is advised supermarkets when they offered 10 lbs @ dark flour aad 
Oklahoma City: Flour sales ranged from Millers are still at a loss to know what by western connections that wheat short- national brands of flour for 33c, one pack white biscuits 
13 to 35% and averaged 22% compared prices on the new product will be, as the ages prevent heavier deliveries, anxiety to age retailing at 32c for 5 Ibs and a seconf will not be 
with 15% a week ago and 78% a year changes in production costs and yields are build up stocks puts terrific pressure on 5-lb bag selling to the same buyer for 1 wives Beem to 
ago. Family buyers took approximately an unknown factor. brokers and their lot is about as unhappy Bakers here state home baking is like shipments to n 
45% of bookings and the bakers, 55%. Op- Export inquiry from Latin-American mar- as it has ever been. Comments from them to slump with the 80% flour, as only lar salers in the | 
erations ranged from 50 to 100% and aver- ~ ge is — very Ln bl but ree see usually good. 
aged 92% compared with 90% the re- at a minimum, ers are tearfu a . have st e 
vious week and 80% a year ago. Wibses an 80% extraction flour cannot be shipped SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS flour Fe 
closed unchanged to 10c lower. Quota- with safety to hot climates, so are holding Week-end flour quotations, per sack (owt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotation are unchanzed 
tions, sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate points, proffered business in abeyance. per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. Quotations ¥ 
Feb. 23: hard wheat short patent flour Bookings by spring wheat mills last Kans. City St.Louis _ Buffalo $4.74@4.84; ca 
$4.30@4.61, soft wheat short patent $4.30 week were only about 25% of capacity, pring first patent ............. 44 $...@... $..-@3.50 $..- OME S.07@417; ca 
@4.61, standard patent $4.20@4.41; bakers, compared with 37% a week earlier, and  gpring standard patent .+-@3. ey Negras eet SF ++ @3. $3.34@3.94; sh 
carloads $3.32, 13.5% protein or $3.39 for 155% last year. Spring first clear .............+. : , 3.00@3.10 ...@... ...@... «+03 05.30, standar 
excess 13.5% protein with 10c additional Quotations Feb. 25: established brands " Hard winter short patent ...... -+-@3.57 ...@... 3.39@3.41 ...@3.50 ...08 $4.80@5.05, cle 
for enrichment; bakers, in trucks, short family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- ard winter 95% patent ‘ -@3.31 ‘ 
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patent plain $3.75; bakers standard $3.65 ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent Hard winter first clear ......... 3.20@3.31 P 
with 12c additional for enrichment. $3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent goft winter short patent ....... REY ppientile: Rep: 
Omaha: Production of flour last week $3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear Soft winter straight ........... at the use 
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continued at full capacity 24 hours a day $3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole soft wiriter first clear ......... 
by most of the larger millers. All were Wheat $3.30@3.54. Rye flour, white .............+. 
attempting at the same time to digest Interior mills, including Duluth: Sales of Rye flour, dark ................ 
WFO 144, which caused terrific complica- old-type flour have been limited only by the pS ee ees ee wears 
tions here. Everything in the flour busi- quantity the mills had to offer for ship- 
ness seems to be going on assumptions. ment before Feb. 28, and the output by the Spring first patent ............ 
Local mills said the wheat supply is suf- availability of wheat and empties into gpring standard patent 
ficient until the new crop. However, they which to load the flour. Shipping . direc- Spring first clear .............. 
were counting their supplies outstate al- tions have been far in excess of capacity. Hard winter short patent 
ready purchased and trusting that the Outlook, consequently, is that a lot of yard winter 95% patent ....... we | oo 
government would leave that wheat alone. February business will have to be carried yard winter first clear ........ 3.85@3.95 ... 
Hoarding of flour has become apparent over into March, and 80% extraction flour Soft winter short patent Ra ee oe Sed 
in some localities, where not a single sack delivered against same. Mill-door demand gort winter straight .........-. 3.90@3.95 *3.60@3.65 
is on the sale shelf. Macaroni, noodles is almost heavy enough to absorb every gort winter straight (Pac. cst.). 3.77@3.79 : 
and crackers will probably be off the pound of millfeed produced. Soft winter first clear .......... eo See ee 
market in 40-days, one milling executive THE CENTRAL WEST Rye flour, white ............... 5.50@5.70 5.70@5.80 


predicted. RPGR ea ee oe ee Ye 
Export business was good to excellent. Chicago: Flour business last week was aeeuaee,” Mo. RIS oe .»-@4,03 «+ @4.03 


Considerable flour was destined for Spain at a complete standstill as far as new Seattle 8S. Francisco 
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and South America. Of course, the boxcar orders were concerned. Mill representatives 5 $..-@58 8 e begin 
shortage, still as severe as ever, was ham- said their mills are engaged in absorbing Family patent ...... $...@8.42 as top genrentes $...@5.05 iar 11 my Millers ¢ 
pering the work of the OCC, milling ex- the new flour order and for the time being Soft winter straight.. ...@... ...@... ela song A oe en @ on cerned cod futu 
porters and country dealers. The predict- they are using pressure on their connec: Pastry ..--sseeeeess ---@2.95 ...@..- pa tabwe 3 5 ag eke: SF @. is clarifiea. the 
ed bag shortage had not materialized yet. tions to get out old flour. Shipping di- Dakota std. patent .. ...@... ...@-... On ng yes of sane ; awe 0 a Wheat met an¢ 
However, a strike at one of Omaha’s branch _rections, of course, are- brisk and everyone Montana std. patent.. ...@... ...@.-. coaeate soft = sii 756.25 +O ovemer 
bag firms of a national company may with stocks below 30 days is anxious to ntario exporta§ .-.- ---@0." ts tor wf ? Flov 
precipitate a bag shortage. get deliveries before March 1. The same *Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices,-basis f.o.b. Ohio River Ana | cottos doin 

Little or no flour was sold here last week, is true of family flour business. Jobbers winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. 1%°-' 1 week 
due to a tremendous backlog of orders and dealers are clamoring for deliveries §280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. nterp 
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e has ress this fact, rather than speak 
| have ra they wn her forced to use inferior flour. 
cilings bot MMMM “nq agents still deluged with shipping di- 
est. Other Mi tions on old contracts and those agents 
rh mills tardy on shipping schedules 
Perate sity. feel like taking long Florida holidays to 
and willing void a nervous breakdown from the con- 
rchases vat phone calls. 
und under “Quotations Feb. 23: hard winter bakers 
"e reporte, MMM nort patent $3.78@3.80, straight $3.68@ 
ts for gu 3.10 high gluten $3.90, fancy clear $3.60@ 
. ‘5, first clear $3.55; spring bakers short 
igh gluten pore $3.80, standard $3.70, high gluten 
ars $3.85 33.90 first clear $3.60, fancy clear $3.70@ 
3.35, stand. 3.19; soft winter bakers cake flour $4.35 
@3.95; sot ME 4.0, intermediate grade $4.10@4.35, 
$3.903.% straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific coast $3.73, 
family flour $4.10@4.71. 
is almost THE SOUTH 
elther in New Orleans: The local flour market 
so 3 reached a complete impasse. No offer- 
Scarelty of — are being made and no prices are 
fo do a ie ne Prices on the new~ extraction 
t toe r are not expected until after March 1, 
our will by pe in the meantime some bakers are 
Mill agents an ortins shortages that will cause curtail- 
to all jet business before Mardi Gras 






ment of 


5). 
(Marek an damental difficulties of the south- 


western market have not been eliminated, 
nor has any definite move been made by 


re the ney 








n to avoid 1 ton to make the situation tenable 
the order, Lahey a the new nationwide regulations 
order with. jam eve? taken full effect. Thus, the local out- 
are hopeful fmm Dave 








Jook is especially gloomy at this time. 
























be able ty moreover, is in the face of the 
rted into a sat ieephasinal demands of consumers 
uble to the coming with Carnival. Bakers are unable 
‘S movitg i. supply special breads and cakes for the 
e@ delay in season without appreciably advancing the 
28. Quota. the “bottom of the barrel’ 
er) Coy 

wndard Dat. "Quotations remain the same, aithough 
3.60; south. four is unobtainable at these or: any other 
i, standard spring wheat $3.58, f.0o.b. New 


ices: 
Dries; hard winter standard patent $3.48, 


short $3.60; soft winter straight $3.60, short 
$3.75. All latter prices are f.o.b. mill. 

Atlanta: Flour business set a new low 
record during .the past week in the face 
of the drastic change brought about by the 
new flour order. Mill representatives not 
only had nothing to sell, but could give 
no satisfactory answers to thousands of 
questions being asked by customers. Ship- 
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on of regi ving directions continued to pour in, al- 
nerally MMM though notice had been given that it would 
mulate thi be impossible to handle requests for ship- 
le to them ment prior to March 1, Prices were nom- 
Many, since inal. 

are filing Buying of white flour by consumers con- 
> mills, fy tinued heavy and jobbers’ stocks were dis- 
16 at lest opearing fast. It was hard to estimate 
\s a resul\M inst how long average bakery supplies 
ll have eM cr flour would last. There was a differ- 
n Visualit@@ ence of opinion among bakers as to what 
emand anda fect the advent of the new loaf would 
he month@ have on their business. Off hand, and 
action flour maybe in despair, some said they ex- 
rket closed pected a decrease of 15% in their busi- 
; ness. Others felt that demand for bak- 
heat ¥ ery bread would increase. 

$3.73, fir Quotations Feb. 23: bakers hard wheat 
fo aw: short patent $3.93, straight $3.83; family 


short patent $4.99, 95% $4.40, clears $3.75, 
bulk; soft wheat family flour short patent 
$4.99, 95% $4.20, clears $3.75, bulk. 

Nashville: The flour business here is re- 
ported to be too” good. Housewives have 
continued to buy in much larger lots than 
usual, making grocers’ supplies run low 
and reorders from the blenders necessary. 
Blenders have requested immediate ship- 
ment from the mills, but mills were al- 
ready operating at capacity and could not 
speed up productions further. Grocers are 
advising housewives to limit their pur- 
chases so that all flour on hand will be 
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pe ued by June 1, when warm weather usu- 
rores aug UY begins. It is generally believed that 
se ibs if UC Public is unduly alarmed over the term 


dark flour and that the change-over from 
white biscuits to a little darker biscuits 
will not be as hard to make as house- 
wives seem to think at present. Outbound 
shipments to merchants, jobbers and whole- 
salers in the South and Southeast are un- 
usually good. Local and nearby mills who 
have still been unable to secure wheat or 
flour are temporarily closed. Flour prices 
are unchanged around the ceilings. 
Quotations Feb. 23: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.74@ 4.84 ; cake flour, not over .41% ash 
$.07@4.17; cake flour, .41% or more ash 
$3.84@3.94; short patent family flour $5.20 
@5.30, standard patent $5.05@6.20, straight 
$4.80@5.05, clear $4.36 @4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Reports from Montana indicate 
that the use of gondolas for the move- 
ment of wheat started about two weeks 
880 and is continuing at an accelerated 
dip, with a scarcity of this type of equip- 
mee just around the corner. The heavy 
r Mand for flour which occurred at the 
me the dark flour program was an- 
wee pounced has somewhat subsided, but millers 
me “ careful to keep their products moving 
base ae channels .and on a_ historical 
4 lest some hoarding occur. At least 
the miller has withdrawn his brands from 
ha aon until further notice, due to the 
oh - under the 80% extraction pro- 
tir ps cannot maintain his usual quality, 
uit | is likely that others will. follow 
pes i the near future. Prices for all 
is on at full ceilings. Export space 
interceenne easier all the time, and both 
on — and offshore steamship oper- 
shane re beginning to scratch about for 
i wh fillers are playing their cards close 
cerned as future commitments are con- 

until the government’s export policy 
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x nent starts to clear up. 
ts for 2! weet ee: Flour mills of the Pacific Nortn- 
Were doing nothing in the way. of 


-Ib cottol Sales last 
‘0 secure j 


order and 


week, They were endeavoring 
nterpretations of the new wheat 
their position on the sales of 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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flour. Export mills were much concerned 
with the effects of the new extraction 
rate on their export business, with the 
threat that Canada would be able to cap- 
ture most of their long-established export . 
business on white flour. Mills were also 
endeavoring to get export licenses on flour 
scheduled to move out this week with ships 
in the harbors of the Northwest and gov- 
ernment officials having no _ instructions 
on issuance of export licenses. Altogether 
it was a hectic week with nothing done on 
sales, and great confusion existing in trade 
circles. 

Quotations Feb. 23: all Montana $3.62, 
high gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.34, 
bluestem topping $3.27, cake $3.85, pastry 
$3.02, pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.25, whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, 
cracked wheat $3. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for spring 
wheat flour is heavy and mills are operat- 
ing to capacity. They are fully booked 
up to the end of April, but the price for 
May has not been announced and they are 
unable as yet to offer for that month. 
All importing countries are inquiring for 
flour, but Canadian control authorities are 
endeavoring to keep available supplies mov- 
ing to the stricken countries of Europe. 
South American countries are offering good 
prices, but this business is being discour- 
aged until the threat of famine in Eu- 
rope is averted. More and more flour is 
needed in that part of the world. Ceiling 
prices prevail in the domestic market and 
the export price is also stabilized. Quota- 
tions Feb. 23: for export, government reg- 
ulation flour $11.54 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. At- 
lantic winter ports, February seaboard, 
$11.63 March, $11.73 April; top patents for 
use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, 
track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c ex- 
tra where cartage is performed. 

Winter wheat flour business is dull. Sup- 
plies are light, but sufficient for the needs 
of the domestic market. At present time 
there is no export inquiry. Prices are at 
ceiling levels. Quotations Feb. 23: stand- 
ard grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, sec- 
ondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $1.75. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are at a low 
point. Although demand is light, offerings 
are inadequate. The price is the ceiling. 
Quotations Feb. 23: best grades $1.26 bu, 
Montreal freights, which is equivalent to 
$1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in 
Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in flour last 
week was quite small and chiefly for the 
West Indies, There was no indication of 
any renewed buying on the part of the 
United Kingdom. Domestic trade continues 
good, and supplies are moving quite free- 
ly. Quotations Feb. 23: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; 
second patents $4.80, second patents to 
bakers $4.60. / 

Vancouver: Flour inquiries from many 
countries bordering on the Pacific are com- 
ing into local houses and more freight 
space is being made available for flour, 
but outside of the usual run of United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration clearances and some shipments to 
Manila, export trade is comparatively small. 

Western flour mills are not offering for- 
ward and cannot afford to, due to the 
wheat situation and the controls imposed 
by the Canadian Wheat Board in view 
of urgent feeding demands in the old 
world. 

Manila buyers were active in the local 
market during the week, partly due to 
reduced supplies moving from Puget Sound 
mills, reported short of wheat. Two ships 
loaded here for Manila last month, but took 
only a few hundred tons of Canadian flour. 
Steamship operators will have tonnage avail- 
able to Hong Kong and Shanghai early 
in March, but no sales for that territory 
have been confirmed in local flour circles, 

Demand from South American countries 
remains active and while some small sales 
have been worked to Brazil, the volume 
is generally very small. 

Local flour dealers reported a slight 
flurry here during the week from stores 
on reports of 80% flour extraction, but 
this boom quickly died. Retail sales are 
now very slack due to the continued 
scarcity of shortening and sugar. 

Hard wheat flour prices are unchanged at 
ceiling levels. Cash car quotations for 
cotton 98’s as of Feb. 23: first patents 
$5.40, ‘bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 
Ontario cake and pastry flour is offered 
to the trade unchanged at $7.50. 











DIFFERENT 



















































LOURS may analyze the same in ash and protein but 
act very differently. Here’s a typical example displayed 
in three charts of mixing curves from our laboratory. All 
three flours have the same protein and ash, but they are not 
alike in baking qualities. Which 


















one of them fits best. into 


Knowing the answer is one of the advantages of 
Kelly-Erickson Service. With a picture of your shop condi- 
tions in mind, we can select the flour that suits your needs. 

And we can relieve you of the difficult, time-consuming 
details of flour purchasing—work that takes valuable time 
away from the more important job of making and selling 
good bakery products. 








































KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 














OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: The mills now have 
their capacities booked up until June. Sub- 
stantial export orders were recently placed 
by UNRRA. Domestic business is normal. 
Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, 
cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal in 98-lb 
jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal has been good to date, due large- 
ly to colder weather, but milder weather 
is anticipated at any time and a lessen- 
ing of demand will naturally result. All 
trade appears to be for domestic account. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25, 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 25 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 




























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











FLOUR 


KANSAS CITY 
PURPOSE 
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| WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


Vv Vv 








Vv 
HELP WANTED 
v ] 
WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST TO TAKE 
charge of laboratory in 2,000-cwt mill, 
preferably experienced in hard and soft 


wheat. Buffalo area. Address 7826, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — ENGINEER TO SUPERVISE 
boiler plant and entire maintenance of 
large modern mill. In reply state ex- 
perience, salary desired, etc. Address 
7829, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





SALESMAN WANTED — BY REPUTABLE 
mill for Arkansas and Tennessee. Estab- 
lished brands. Give full information about 
yourself and past experience. Corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 7824, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SALES MANAGER—FOR WELL KNOWN 
Kansas mill; good opportunity; state age, 
experience and general qualifications. 
Answers confidential. Address 7817, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT MILLER 
of quality flours. Must take full re- 
sponsibility production and quality 2,000- 
ewt modern plant. Please give full in- 
formation as to experience, ability, salary 
desired, etc., in first letter. The Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 





WANTED—ENGINEER, GRADUATE. EX- 
perienced executive with ability. to or- 
ganize and get results. Proven capacity 
for supervision of plant design, concrete 
construction, layout and material han- 
dling. Familiar with problems of ven- 
tilation, conveying, machine maintenance 
and pneumatic pressure systems. Perma- 
nent employment with growing organiza- 
tion. Promotion possibility excellent. Sal- 
ary open. Give full personal details, ex- 
perience, references, and salary require- 
ment first letter. Address 7833, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


‘BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


L —————— Vv | cmeeieenisntemienntemenen 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE 150-BBL LONG- 

- flour Millen western Canada hard 
spring’ wheat area. Property includes 
Mills, elevator, warehouses, all on track- 
age. Will also consider offer for mill 
machinery only. Must _ sell. Address 
7314, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
, v 


ONE 5-BU RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC 
seale, 9x30 Nordyke rolls, 2 drag car un- 
loaders, 1 car mover, 2 5-bbl horizontal 
feed mixers, 1 4x27 sifter. F. W. Mann 
Machinery Co., 13th & Walnut, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 


























MACHINERY WANTED 
Tee reermmninee crs meena nete * 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, Milling 
Production, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





] 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Feb. 16, 1946, and Feb. 17, 1945, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 


omitted): 
Canadian 
-7American— -—in bond—, 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
16 17 16 17 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Wheat ...... 59,683 125,961 10,176 23,616 
OOM oixiee ss 22,329 21,039 ir, eS | 
OO 6 5th es 33,498 13,337 1,802 2,822 
RIG adore css 3,487 11,028 117 114 
Barley ...... 16,236 26,999 650 690 
Flaxseed 5,674 2,164 eee 234 
Soybeans - 17,975 20,312 : won 


Stock of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Feb. 16 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none; corn 101,000 (150,- 
000); soybeans, none (68,000). 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 

figures for the previous weeks: 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 

2 9 





16 23 
Five mills ... 34,230 32,853 41,453 *32,916 


*Four mills. 





Wa nted: 
MANAGER 
CEREAL COMPANY 


Large food distributor has major 
opening for man qualified to staff 
and manage a complete organization 
which will procure, package, and sell 
cereals. Should know crop condi- 
tions and prices of raw grains used 
in cereals. Must be familiar with 
production of cereals of all kinds, in- 
cluding prepared mixes. Experience 
in sales and distribution desirable. 
Ability to negotiate sound contrac- 
tual relationships with suppliers im- 
portant. Adaptability to general poli- 
cies of large organization essential. 
Prefer man under 45. Some travel 
necessary. Salary is open. This open- 
ing requires thorough knowledge of 
sources of supply, practical produc- 
tion experience, wide industry con- 
tacts, and superior executive qualifi- 
cations. Reply in confidence, giving 
age, education, and full details of ex- 
perience and earnings. Write Box 
7818, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS ait; 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 

MAGNETIC SEPARATORS @ (NIAGARA) 
DusT COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














oval-shaped, approx. 
Manhole in top, 4%” plate. 





NEW ALUMINUM TANKS (Unused) 


$00 250-gal closed horizontal Aluminum Storage TANKS, 
46” and 28” by 61” long, 18” dia. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. * 


14-16 Park Row 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











MILLFEED MARKETS 


s: Mills are very definitely out 





of the market now, so far as feed offerings’ 


are coneerned,.and are ‘wondering -how they 
are going to handle their current long- 
term contracts. If their output is going 
to be cut down 25% or more under the 
80% extraction order they feel that their 
customers will have to agree to a simi- 
lar cut. At least, they plan to handle 
their contracts on a percentage basis, and 
try to be fair with all. Too big a per- 
centage of the output at present, they 
acknowledge, is going to mixed-car buyers, 
and others who can haul the feed away by 
truck, but there is nothing they can do 
about it. They cannot get all the box- 
cars they need and, lacking storage room, 
must dispose of the feed as they can. 

Kansas City: Offerings very light, with 
most of production going on contracts and 
only an occasional free car turning up; 
trade awaiting the issuance of the order 
restricting the use of millfeeds, which prob- 
ably will be issued as an amendment to 
WFO 9; carlot ceiling $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Scant stocks will become 
more so with the new governmental regu- 
lations on wheat milling... Demand con- 
tinues to outstrip supplies. There is no 
change in prices. Quotations, burlaps, car- 
loads for southern deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.95 cwt; for northern 
deliveries: $1.90. 

Omaha: Scarcity of millfeed continued 
severe. Dealers have not had any on hand 
for several months. There are no pros- 
pects of the supply increasing. Prices, 
unchanged, are: $36.50@37.50, lel, —ceil- 
ings, 

Wichita: Demand continues heavy and 
supply wholly inadequate. At present peak 
rate of production, mills are able to fill 
only a small percentage of demand. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: straight cars 
$36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest was as keen 
as ever and mills could not begin to meet 
demand, although buyers continued to show 
greater interest in immediate flour ship- 
ments. Quotations were ceiling: $36.50@ 
37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is exceptlonally good 
with prices steady and supplies consider- 
ably below trade requirements. Ceiling 
prices continue for bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: The supply situation, bad 
as it was, is becoming even more acute. 
Quotations, ceiling, wheat bran and gray 
shorts $42.20, burlaps, per ton, delivered 
TCP. 

Toledo: There has been no such thing 
as meeting the demand for feed so long 
at ceiling levels $42.37, bulk mill, f.o.b. 
Toledo, that nobody expects anything else 
and now after March 1, the effective date 
on the 80% extraction of flour, when less 
millfeed will be produced, the situation will 
probably become even tighter. 

Buffalo: The past week brought no 
changes for the better in millfeeds but 
started a new week off somewhat worse. 
Demand is running far ahead of supplies 
while War Food Order No. 144, directing 
the flour milling industry to obtain 80% 
extraction flour, adds to a critical situa- 
tion by reducing millfeed output approxi- 
mately 33%. Barter is increasing as. well 
as black market operations. Quotations: 
all varieties $41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

Boston: Demand continues unabated, but 
supplies. are virtually unobtainable. Re- 
sellers are unable to locate feeds since the 
amount coming into this area is er. 
Mill output is almost*€fitirely absor by 
previous commitments and any remaining 
supplies are disposed of in markets adjacent 
to mills. Spring bran, middlings, mixed 
feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Supplies small; demand ac- 
tive; market very firm; standard bran, 
pure spring, hard winter, soft winter, std. 
midds., flour and red dog, all $44.84@ 
45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: The recent 80% Washington 
directive is causing jobbers to predict a long 
continued distress period for millfeeds. At 
present supplies are so far below the de- 
mand that the situation looks hopeless with 
the new Washington order causing further 
curtailments. The retail trade, it is stated, 
reflects the same despondent attitude about 
the future feeding of their livestock and 
poultry. Ceilings continue in all lines with 
bran, etc., $44.85. 

Atlanta: Demand strong; trend  un- 
changed; practically none offered; shorts 
and bran $46.20, plus brokerage of 50c 
where paid. 

Nashville: The demand for millfeed con- 
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tinues heavy with limited offer, 
Quotations, when made, are around . 
eeilings, both bran and shorts quoted fr 7 
$43.30@44.30 per ton, f.0.b. Nashville, 


Portland: Mill run, bran; shorts, miaé 
$36.50 ton. 7 


Ogden: Millfeed conditions tight, with 
relief in sight, especially since the y.™ 
80% extraction order going into effes 
March 1, which means no midds, and 
greater demand on bran. Demand consiq 
erably exceeds supply in Intermountai, 
area. Mills aré working to capacity Seven, 
days per week, including mill Operation 
on Washington’s birthday, Quotations (un. 
changed): red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and midds. $36.30, carload lots, fob 
Ogden. Denver prices: $37, ceiling, Cali. 
fornia prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b, gy 
Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up $1, 
ceiling. Plants booked through April, 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for milifey 
is insatiable and the available supply 4 
far short of meeting requirements of «. 
mestic buyers. Production is at peak levelg 
and only about 5% of output is allowed 
to go for export. After March 1 exports 
are to be prohibited altogether until Juy 
15. Prices are the ceilings. Quotations 
domestic ceiling: bran $29, shorts 4% 
midds, $33 ton, net cash terms, bags jy. 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreg 
basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds op. 
tinues strong and supplies remain far shor 
of requirements. WEastern Canada is tak. 
ing the bulk of the western mill rm, 
Sales in western Canada are quite unin. 
portant. Quotations: Manitoba and ga. 
katchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Albert 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small lots ey. 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra 


Vancouver: Domestic situation continue 
extremely tight and indications are that 
the picture will be. further complicated 
by the European food situation. Westen 
mills are only providing a part of the 
domestic requirements with the result that 
all dealers’ sales are being strictly ra. 
tioned. Demand is holding very strong, 
Prices on a cash car basis are unchanged: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.89, 



















































































































Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Feb. 22, 1946, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals ...... 19,620 1,090 16,175 11,100 
Private terminals st 4 38 2 
Winter storage 
afloat 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


206 





UES: ns oes os 19,620 1,090 16,213 11,307 


Vancouver-New 











Westminster .. 7,542 ok 450 228 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

eee eee 3,502 1,173 1,72 
Churchill ....... 1,878 Py o 
Prince Rupert 

ys eee 32,544 1,090 17,836 13,262 


+ 83,064 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 837 14 777 ~=—:108 


1,963 13,886 17,400 


Pacific seaboard. 1,635 ey 54 2 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CR GI. eS. os 8 121 12 

Petey ois oa 2,480 14 952 «(185 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt, Arthur— . 

SE A seexteres 246 8 268 = :155 
Pacific seaboard. 1,773 “a 10 2 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ...... 237 36 : 


2,267 8 314. «179 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to Feb, 22, 1946 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 155,418 2,989 42,793 36,248 
Pacific seaboard. 31,534 oe. 1,335. 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- , 

Oe GIGS GS cost 572 1,823 1,925 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to Feb. 22, 1946 
Ft. Wm,-Pt. Ar. 186,318 3,223 39,770 ae 
Pacific seaboard. 39,652 1a 
All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 208 
ern div. ...... 7,416 én 694 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 




















WHBAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Log 

May July May July May July May July _May * 
Feb. 19 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% Ae hae 113 Zp 
Feb. 20 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% eae ragats.. 178 
Feb. 21 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% Pettey ts 178 
Feb. 22 HOLIDAY. 
Feb. 23 HOLIDAY———_—____- 4 
Feb. 25 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% pear. mesuene. 178 

v-—CORN— + RYE ‘ ——_ 0ATS—— 

Chicago Chicago Chicago 

May July May July May July May July May va 
Feb. 19... 118% 118% 214 «144% 201% 81 Hee) 
Feb. .20-..... 118% 218% 216% 144% 202% 81 81 11 ae 
Feb. 21 ... 118% 118% 215% 144% 199% 81 81 i “s 
Feb. 22 ... HOLIDAY 
Feb. 23... HOLIDAY eos 
Feb. 265 118% 118% 215% 144% 5H cs 81 81 77 
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1 continues 
8 are that 
complicated 
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art of the 
result that 
itrictly, ra- 
ery strong, 
unchanged: 
8. $33.80. 


1 Supply 


western in- 
6, and re- 
past week, 


Oats Barley 


6,175 11,100 
38 2 
. 


6,213 11,307 


450 228 
1,173 1,728 


7,836 13,262 
3,886 17,400 


777 «0 
54 1 


1,823 1,925 


1946 
1,770 27,904 
1,279. 253 





694 208 
OS 


i 


Duluth 
May July 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 
BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 
&xcellent Qualit 
"THERE IS NO Lu J 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE. MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” pee aes ere teres 


















AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONGENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


















Tops in Bakery Flours 
HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
* * 
Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 
THE WILLIS NORTON CO. et Ragerter 
Quality Millers Since 1879 ARROW MILLS, INC. 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS HOUSTON, TEXAS. 




























Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EV ANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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| CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” ‘MONTREAL, CANADA 

















CANADA'S LARGEST F LOUR EXPORTERS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
































g. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


“HASTINGS” 


Cable Address KSIED, ALL 
B | 


CABLE CODES 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL bsg . WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


er 





 —— 
—— 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON | TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


v x Ty sy | x C.N.R. Photo 
PURITY * THREE STARS CHARLOTTETOWN 
e PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
; ‘ N Y fN Capital city of the Province of Prince 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING [geen 
4 dE 2a a y | the Gulf, Charlottetown at the conflu- 


ence of two tidal rivers, possesses one of 


the finest harbours in Canada. 
In the Province Building in Charlotte- 


G ie € AT W p % T town in 1864, the Canadian Fathers of 
Confederation first met to chart the 
course which eventually led to the 

Confederation of Canada in 1867. 


6 AT T L E Founded in 1750 by the French under 


the name of Port la Joie, it was changed 
under British rule to its gE resent name in 


M A i T L A N BD) honour of the Queen of George III. 


In a province noted for its agricultural 
products, particularly potatoes, its man- 


re U R '@) N ufacturing of woollens, lumber, canned 
goods and foundry products along with 
extensive fisheries make Charlottetown 
an important importing and exporting 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED centre. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE 
JUTE a A G + COTTON Brrcjin 
BAGS BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories—montreaL - toronto’ Lhe CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


SINCE 1801 * FD ; 3 
THE LEADING NAME_ E $= Vi ~\ 2 
IN CANADIAN x hae ae a = 
OUR gcEREA® Makers = 
a. CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


_ and “These Famous aed 


ROYAL HO 
FAMOUS vias B WHEAT GERM AT Orn 


BUFFALO 
Mills at 


ocive mone The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED = onren ror wun 


EDMONTON 


“ae MONTREAL CANADA sper ape: 
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OATMEAL 
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Robin Hood Flour 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* 4 
Head Oftice: Oables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER (make 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® Sena S 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 


Pt 
Since — | 
James fechardson & bons 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT ,C. PRAFS 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. E xporter 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% Kingr Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 























Mitt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


a nee 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


orters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Grain Shippers 
: Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 







Oronto 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: ‘'Woumacs” 





ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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A troop of Boy Scouts was en- 
gaged on the creek bank at the bot- 
tom of a farm. The scoutmaster an- 
nounced that they would have a stew 
for dinner, and he told one of the 
boys to ask the farmer for a turnip. 

Boy: Do you want a fairly big 
one? 

Scoutmaster: 
your head. 

Fifteen minutes later the farmer 
raced into the camp. 

Farmer (yelling to scoutmaster): 
One of your boys needs attention. 
He’s pulling up all my turnips and 
trying his hat on them! 


¢¢ 

An Englishman, visiting in the 
United States for the first time, was 
driving along a highway and saw a 
large sign reading: “Drive slow. This 
means you.” He stopped in sur- 
prise and exclaimed: “My word. How 
did they know I was over here!” 


¢?¢?¢ 

George Rogers: Did you get that 
car’s number? 

Officer Brien: No, 
too fast. 

Rogers: Say, that was a cute look- 
ing blonde in the car. 

Brien: Wasn’t she? 


¢$¢ ¢ 
“Do you think the president will 
see me now? 
“Certainly, madam; the president 
always has time to see pretty girls.” 
“Well, tell him that his wife is 


here.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Young Man (anxiously): I hope 
you don’t think me too young for 
marriage to your daughter, sir. 

Bethothed’s Father (cheerfully): 
That’s all right, my boy. You'll age 
rapidly enough when her bills begin 
to come in. 


o¢¢ ¢ 


After giving the private a dressing 
down for being so late in returning 
with the supplies, the sergeant de- 
manded, “Okay, let’s hear how it hap- 
pened, Miller.” 

“Well, I picked up a chaplain along 
the road,” explained the woebegone 
rookie, “and from then on the mules 
couldn’t understand a word I said!” 


¢¢ ¢ 

First Soldier: Why aren’t you go- 
ing with Mary any more? 

Second Soldier: Well, she isn’t 
pretty and she has no money and, 
besides, she married Joe Schultz, so 
I took the advice of friends and 





cosas be positive your heating 

equipment, including chimneys, is safe. 
Write for free booklet 

“STOVES and CHIMNEYS” 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 







About the size of 
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LaGrange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the it was going 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


ful milling. 
You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trude 


or 

















“g} LK FLOSS ” BREY & SHARPLESS dropped her. oe 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” F LO U R Eskimo Child: Bawww. I wanna 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. drink. 














Eskimo Mother: Be quiet, it’s only 
— a ety the six months until morning. 
ation's ons Sun-cured and Dehydrated ° 2 ® 
Wheat State ALF “For months I couldn't discover 
ALF A MEAL where my husband spent his eve- 
The KANSAS MILLING C0 DENVER pALvaLra MILLING & nings.” 
peop . eres atta “And how did you find out?” 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS _“Why, one evening I went home 
and there he was!” 

















J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


ad 
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S. R. STRISIK CO, 
Flour Mill Agents 
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Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 

















We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


-~FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mar. 


— 
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HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KR] OUR pomsne 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
iin 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 


Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newerk.N. J. | 





ON 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 








7 Shanley Avenue 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


M. STANNARD 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


| FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘DorrgzacH,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. ‘““Coventry,’’ London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


| : FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 








A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


| 
| ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 

163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 

Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 

Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address; “Diptoma " Glasgow 





_ ROBERT CARSON & CO. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PHitip,”” Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
| JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. '‘Gratns,’’ Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam : 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
New York 





Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries, 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’”” Amsterdam Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Working Denmark, Finland, 
Reference: Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, oat oe 
“Witburg” Amsterdam | Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 





N V Algemeeme Handel-en 
- ¥e Industrie Maatschappij 


‘““MEELUNIE”’ (Flour Union Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Importers of FLOURS, OFFALS, STARCH 
We Invite Correspondence With 
Exporting Mills. 

Cable Address: ‘“‘Coglasz’”’ 

Codes: Bentley’s Riverside 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 


W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
’ Export Agency 
Commission Agents 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1833 ROTTERDAM FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable Address: “Bouwman,” Rotterdam Cable address: 


WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: “Flourimport” 








FEEDSTUFF 


— The Feedman’s 








ene 


‘eee 





Cable Address: “OznturY” 


Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR erases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








No. 8 South College Street, weekly 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
I St. Vineons Street = GLASGOW, C.2 | Also LEITH and DUNDEE 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin ae ; Ricaceide Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
Low Grades and HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 


The New Century Company 


$40 So. Union Avenue "OHIOAGO, ILL. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 














ig of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 
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Like the Cop on the Beat 


Like the cop on the beat your N-A 
... : Serviceman is always at your call. Most of 
Ly his visits are just routine — routine because 
z he’s always there and the little troubles 
don't have a chance to get big—but whether 

ae routine or emergency, he’s YOUR service- 
tes man — always ready to answer your call 
B.. on any problem in maturing, bleaching or 
















































.-- enriching. 

... Take this call for instance — it was what 

bas you might call an emergency since it came 

Bs. in the middle of the night, but — because the 

toe ‘ N-A man knew his business and fixed the 
2% trouble without fuss or excitement — it was 


not very spectacular. It’s just another exam- 
ple of the many ways that N-A Flour Service 
can help make your job easier, your product 
sot better and your costs lower. 
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AT WHAT AGE ARE DIETS 
POOREST? 


As school children grow older, 
good eating habits tend to go 
downhill. With the onset of the 
’*teens and continuing through 
high school, diets reach a nutri- 
tional low, according to a recent 
study in nine test schools. 


Whatever the causes—press of 
new outside interests, impatience 
with routines, resistance to au- 
thority—the poor quality of the 
average high school diet is a fact 
... one that may very well have 
far-reaching effects on school work 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD 





habits, behavior and ability to 
learn. 


In this study, which analyzed 
the breakfasts eaten by grade 
school and high school pupils, 
comparative ratings were estab- 
lished by expert nutritionists. 
Against an ideal possible score of 
6.0 points, these were the ratings 
of the meals consumed: 


In grades 1 to 8, the average rating 
of 3211 breakfasts was.... ae 


In grades 9 to 12, the average rating 
of 942 breakfasts was........ 2.5 


Most unfortunate, here, is the 
paradoxical change in breakfast 
menus. Among adolescent boys 





INCLUDE THESE FOOD 








and girls, who surely need three 
square meals, there is seen a 
definite worsening of eating habits. 


As an aid to teachers who would 
like to correct such trends in nu- 
trition, General Mills, Inc. is now 
preparing a variety of educational 
materials. These are booklets, 
posters, plan books and other tools 
—all prepared under the direction 
of a committee of educators. This 
complete program will be avail- 
able in limited quantities without 
cost, at an early date. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals » Vitamin Products 
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GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLES... some GRAPEFRUIT... or raw VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. . taw, dried, cooked, 
or canned. At least one Atleast oneservingaday. frozen or canned, Two or 
serving a day, more servings a day. 





MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 








MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 


OREGGS...ordriedbeans, ... natural whole-grain or 
peas, nuts or peanut but- enriched gr restored. Three 
ter. One serving of meat, or more servings a day. 


poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four egg 
each week. 


_ One of a series 
in ed 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for: 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


{n addition, all growing children and all expectant or-pursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or-Vitamnin D concentrate 

















